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Erysipelas Vaccine 


Live Culture — Modified 


A unique strain of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae, 
isolated ofter several years of research, forms 
the basis of DURAGEN, an improved erysipelas 
vaccine offered by Corn States Laboratories. 


DURAGEN is completely safe; it cannot cause 
disease or contaminate lots. Reports from hogbelt 
practitioners confirm that DURAGEN is providing 
excellent immunity even in problem herds. It is 
available in 5, 10, 25, and 50 dose vials with 
diluent, at all CS distribution points. 
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THE OVER- FAT HOG: | 
in erysipelas vaccines, too! 


ERYSIPELAS VACCINE 
LIVE CULTURE, AVIRULENT 


EVA is avirulent in contrast to the modified and “hot” types. EVA is 
avirulent—not attenuated, not virulent, and not a bacterin. 


EVA is live culture protection—yet it’s completely safe and remarkably 
free from local reactions and swellings. 


EVA produces a rapid, high-immunity response. It protects under a wide 
range of conditions—from light to moderate to severe. 


EVA’s safe, durable immunity is proved by six years of field use. 


Supplied in: 5-2 doses, 5 doses, 25 doses and 50 doses 
Dose is 2 ce for all weights and ages Patented U.S., Canada 
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NOW, AN ANTIBACTERIAL 
WITH DISTINCTIVE BENEFITS 
IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


(Brand of Sulfadimethoxine) 


.. COMBATS BOTH GRAM-POSITIVE AND GRAM-NEGATIVE BACTERIA 
IS EXCEPTIONALLY SAFE THERAPY 
IS AN IDEAL AGENT FOR DISPENSING 
IS CLINICALLY EFFECTIVE IN ONCE-A-DAY DOSAGE FOR 


pneumonia otitis prostatitis cellulitis 
enteritis bronchitis mastitis abscesses 
pharyngitis cystitis metritis wound infections 


falar PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY Div. OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 


Ask your Pitman-Moore Company 
representative for clinical literature or 
write the Professional Service Department 


*Pitman-Moore Company's trademark for 2,4-dimeth i 1,3-diazine 
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(Correspondence 


Penicillin Differentiation 


Jan. 27, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

Over the past few years, my associates (Drs. Hol- 
lister, Boucher, and DeMott) and I have had pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Veterinary Re- 
search several reports on the administration and 
excretion of the antibiotics, penicillin in particular, 
in cattle. 

Especially in the recent past, with public attention 
focused on the presence of nonphysiologic substances 
in milk, many papers have appeared in both of the 
AVMA publications and in other veterinary medical 
journals describing the metabolism and excretion 
of antibiotics in various body tissues and fluids. Be- 
cause penicillin is a most commonly used drug, a 
goodly proportion of the studies reported include 
this antibiotic. 

My confreres and I have noticed from time to 
time that our reports have been used as references 
in the bibliographies appended to later reports. Of 


(Continued on adv. 
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SERVICE 


FOR COMPLETE X-RAY 
EXCLUSIVE Campbell X-RAY Corp. 


VETERINARY 110 Cummington St. Boston 15, Mass 


_DESIGN Kindly send me descriptive information, 
including prices and terms, on the Campbell 
U. S. Pat. No. X-Ray Animagraph 


2,323,704 
(PI Print) 
Your Address 
EST IN 
UY X-RAY 


(City and State) 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 
ANESTHESIA 


Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


73°/, MORE POTENT 
THAN PENTAMETHYLENTETRAZOL 


MIKEDIMIDE 
MIKEDIMIDE has ahigh 
index, and no xicity 


alterna J 
MIKEDIMIDE without 


imol. 
opporent harm to the animo 


sad in 10 mi., 
is supplied in 
120 mi. multiple dose 

ml. 
vials for parenteral use. 
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*Patent applied for 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


. INCREASES RESPIRATION 
|... RESTORES REFLEXES 
“|... SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


¢ As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


¢ As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


* To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia.. 


* For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
barbiturate anesthesia. 


¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
overdose and respiratory depression. 


¢ To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
during and after prolonged surgery. 


YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT, or we can drop shi 
and bill through your distributor. EACH DOZ. 
MIKEDIMIDE' 120 ml. multiple dose via $9.00 $102.60 
MIKEDIMIDE' 60 mi. multiple dose vial 4.75 54.15 
MIKEDIMIDE' 10 mi. multiple dose vial 2.00 22.80 
Freight allowed on all orders over $25. Orders totaling $100 
or more, less 5% extra discount. 


TERMS: 1/10 NET 30 F.O.B. Englewood, N. J. 


CORPORATION @ 2665. Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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KLEEN-EZE Animal Cages 
Designed and Proved by 
Veterinarians to Meet 
Exacting Veterinary 
Requirements 


Rounded interior corners for 
easy cleaning and mainte- 
nance. 

Removable doors for thor- 
ough cage cleaning. 

Stain resistant . inert to 
cleaners and disinfectants. 


Rugged, one piece molded 
plastic (not fiberglass) . . . 
won't crack, chip or peel. 

Double latch gate . . . opens 
and shuts with fingertip ease. 


@ Slanted front provides better 

light for patient observation. 

Low shipping charges . . . 

quick delivery . . . easy in- 

stallation. 

e@ A QUALITY CAGE AT AN 
ECONOMICAL PRICE. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE. 


VO-KAL COMPANY 


186 Locust Street 
Northampton, Mass. 


Pleas2 send me information and price list 
for Kleen-Eze Cages. 


Name .... 
Address ...... 


Correspondence—continued from adv. p. 4 
course, we have been gratified and flattered to real- 
ize that so many investigators consider our studies 
significant. 

However, 1 am somewhat dismayed as I note 
the increasing tendency of reliable authors to refer 
to “penicillin” as an entity, to compare penicillin G 
and penicillin V, and to refer to procaine penicillin 
and benzathine penicillin without making clear the 
differences in chemical configuration and in physi- 
cal and therapeutic properties. 

Certainly, every veterinarian is not and should 
not be a pharmacologist. The practitioner has other 
important areas of primary interest and 
bility. But to function effectively, he must be aware 
of the dissimilarities of the members of the anti- 
biotic families so that he may choose the compound 
or compounds most likely to bring about the patient 


responsi- 


responses he desires. 

believe you will agree that the problem  be- 
comes more imperative each day. Penicillins have 
increased in number and now we are entering the 
age of synthesis when the chemists can almost tailor 
one to order, Certainly, molecular manipulation of 
the other antibiotics will be commonplace. 
Data on the value, or lack of it, of these new com- 
assimilated in small convenient 
doses or our profession will be overwhelmed with a 


soon 


pounds must be 
tidal wave of “dimethylamino’s”™ ! 

Permit me to suggest, therefore, that the AVMA 
Council on Biological and Therapeutic Agents pre- 
pare a condensed general article discussing (1) how 
penicillanic acid may become penicillin F, G, K, 
O, X. \. or the starting point for synthetic forms: 
(2) the differences in physical properties and thera- 
and (3) the de- 
Desirable, 


peutic efficacy of the compounds: 
effects likely to 


too, would be additional comments on the true sig- 


sirsd each is induce. 
nificance to the practitioner of terms such as “nar 
row spectrum.” “broad spectrum,” and “therapeutic 
blood level: the correlation of in vitro and in vivo 


results: and the meaning of antibiotic concentra- 
tions in various tissues. 

Of course, my proposal is the result of my interest 
in this chemotherapeutic field but I believe infor- 
mation of the type outlined would be of direct 
value to every practicing veterinarian by providing 


background data for his choice of antibiotic agents. 


s/R. A. Huesner, V.M.D. 

Visiting Associate in Veterinary Medicine 
School of Veterinary Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


{Ed. note: Dr. Huebner’s letter not only qualifies 
for this correspondence column by referring to ma- 
terial published in the JourNAL, but it is being re- 
ferred to the appropriate Council for consideration.] 
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STAINLESS 


The ultimate in modern materials! 
The bright, sanitary metal—looks good 
—retains its good looks permanently. 


STAINLESS 


DOG CAGE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
See Your Veterinary Distributor 


2217-21 CAMPBELL STREET 


KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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For treating respiratory diseases 


other 

injectable 

offers all these 
advantages 


Broad spectrum—effective against a wide range 
of organisms involved in respiratory diseases 
and associated secondary bacterial infections 


Convenient—a concentrated, ready-to-use 
solution that can be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly or 

subcutaneously 


Rapidly absorbed from injection site 


Highly stable—can be carried in bag or car 
without danger of freezing ... requires 
no refrigeration 
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Liquamycin Injectable is a recom- 
mended addition to your drug inven- 
tory during the fall and winter 
months when the greatest incidence 
of respiratory diseases occur. 


Wide range of antimicrobial ac- 
tivity is an advantage when treating 
the mixed bacterial infections* com- 
monly encountered in respiratory 
cases under field conditions. 


This preconstituted, ready-to-use 
solution form is rapidly absorbed 
from the injection site. Following the 
administration of 2 mg. per pound 
of body weight in cattle, the antibi- 
otic blood serum level can be de- 
tected for at least 36 hours. 


Economical. Costs no more to use 
than many products that are not as 
effective or convenient to use. 

And this new, all-liquid form of- 
fers many conveniences of use. 

e versatile—Liquamycin could be 
the only antibiotic in your bag. Yet 


you could enjoy the convenience of 
selecting the injection route that best 
serves your treatment purposes— 
intravenous, intramuscular or sub- 
cutaneous. 


e no special 

handling 

problems— 

Liquamycin 

Injectable 

needs no re- 

frigeration 

. +. Mo pro- 

tection from 

freezing 

even at ex- 

tremely low 

temperatures. And its highly stable 
form assures a long storage life. 


e ready to use—no mixing needed. 


Liquamycin Injecta- 
ble is available in 
bottles con- 
taining 25 grams of 
oxytetracycline ac- 
tivity and in 50-cc. 
dispensing vials con- 
taining 2.5 grams 
oxytetracycline ac- 
tivity. 
“due to oxytetracycline susceptible organisms 


Sold only to veterinarians 


LIQUAMYCIN’ 
INJECTABLE 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE HC! 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co.,Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being x» 
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The following bills have 
been introduced in Congress: 


Meat Inspection 


Pesticides and Wildlife 
Agencies 


Medical Facilities 


Medical Scholarships 


Education Facilities 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


H.R. 4692, Rep. Teague (R., Calif..—To permit USDA to 
cooperate with the meat inspection services of the various 
states. Measure prescribes certain conditions under which 
the Secretary of Agriculture may cooperate with states and 
authorizes the Secretary to establish such further conditions 
as deemed necessary. 


H.R. 4668, Rep. Dingell (D., Mich.}—To prohibit any officer 
or agency of the federal government from initiating or 
providing financial or other assistance for any program 
involving use of pesticides or other chemicals for mass 
biological controls (eradicating or controlling animal or 
plant pests) until there has been advance consultation with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and with state wildlife 
agencies. 


S. 719, Sen. Javits (R., N.Y.)—To improve public health 
through revising, consolidating, and improving hospital and 
other medical facilities provisions of the P.H.S. Act, author- 
izing grants for construction of medical, dental, osteopathic, 
and public health teaching facilities, and providing for 
federal guaranty of loans for construction of group practice 
medical or dental care facilities. 


H.R. 4110, Rep. Halpern (R., N.Y.)—To authorize a 10-year 
program of scholarships for medical and dental education. 
Would authorize total of $100,000,000 for a scholarship 
program, and $20,000,000 in loans for intern programs. 


The President sent to Congress proposed legislation relative 
to health programs, including medical school construction 
subsidies. A latter bill, S. 1072 introduced by Sen. Hill 
(D., Ala.) for himself and Sens. Kerr, Yarborough, Williams 
(N.J.), and Pell, would provide (1) construction grants for 
medical, dental, osteopathic, and public health teaching 
facilities, (2) scholarship grants for medical, dental and 
osteopathic students, and (3) extension and expansion of 
research facilities grants. 


(Continued on adv. p. 12) 
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“It started with a phone call from Paul's 
wife. Harriet. ‘Please come over right away, 
Doc. Paul’s having trouble, just as you said 
he would.” 

“So, away I went, prepared to spend a 
few hours with Paul’s hogs. | was right. 
We'll skip the details, and get to the interest- 
ing part of the story. 

“When Paul and I got back to his house 
after cleaning up the mess, I noticed a new 
refrigerator on the back porch. Harriet 
opened it. 


“Paul Tringle 
Was loaded 


somethin 


“It was loaded with a few hundred 
dollars’ worth of stuff for treating every kind 
of animal Paul had on the farm, including 
cats and dogs. The packages were dressed 
up in new labels, but | knew what they were. 
I knew, also, that Paul didn’t know how to 
use any of this properly. Hence, the call 
from Harriet. 

“| dislike this wide-open selling to lay- 
men. That's why I confine my buying of 
veterinary supplies to those distributors who 
sell to veterinarians only.” 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 


THE GREGORY LABORATORY, 
THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 


INC. GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 
CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
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Washington News—Continued 


Scholarship Aid 


Student Loan Insurance 


Federal Aid to Education 


More Information on Bill 
for Self-Employed 


S. 635, Sens. Humphrey, Gruening, Long (Mo.), Yarborough, 
and Pell—To establish a program of scholarship aid to 
students in higher education. To provide these scholarship 
stipends, measure would authorize appropriations totaling 
$460,000,000 for the next 5 fiscal years, and $184,000,000 
or such greater sum as the Congress authorizes appropriated 
for each fiscal year thereafter. 


S. 636, Sens. Humphrey, Gruening, Fulbright, Javits, Long 
(Mo.), Yarborough, and Pell—To provide for loan insurance 
on loans to students in higher education. 


The President sent to Congress proposed legislation rela- 
tive to the American Education, Feb. 20, 1961 (House Docu- 
ment No. 92). Recommended legislation included general 
federal assistance for public elementary classroom construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries, construction of college and uni- 
versity facilities, assistance to college and university stu- 
dents, etc. 


The following is additional information on S. 59, Sen. 
Smathers’ bill for self-employed (see Journal Feb. 15, 1961, 
adv. p. 10): 


1. For every $1.00 permitted to be set aside for retirement, 
50¢ would be taxable and 50¢ would be tax deferred, 
and therefore would change the contribution limits to 
20% of earned income or $5,000, whichever is less. 


. A deduction of up to $300 per year is provided for all 
persons not under pension plans who purchase certain 
government bonds. 


. A plan for the employees is not required unless the self- 
employed individual has 3 or more individuals in his 
employ. 


. When the self-employed has a plan for his employees 
then his contribution to such plan, including amounts 
paid by refund, must be equal to 5% or more of the 
compensation paid or accrued during the taxable year 
to all such individuals under the plan. 


. Generally, the waiting period for an employee to come 
under the plan cannot exceed 5 years. 


6. S-59 does not contain corporate cut-back provisions. 


7. There is no acceleration provision for persons over age 
50. 
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for exceptionally effective control of 
BROWN DOG TICKS 


(Rhipicephalus sanguineus) 


A new product of Geigy research 


Dipofene is an outstanding dog dip for the control of 
resistant and non-resistant brown dog ticks and dog 
fleas. A 0.25% dip solution provides immediate control 
of brown dog ticks and fleas, plus residual control 
of up to 4 weeks’ duration. Applied as a residual 
spray in kennels, a 0.5% solution helps prevent 
reinfestations of ticks and fleas on animals. Non- 
toxic to humans and animals at recommended levels. 


DIPOFENE IS SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS 
through ethical veterinary wholesale distributors 


1-gallon and ORIGINATORS OF DDT INSECTICIDES 
1-pint cans 


for additional information, write Staff Veterinarian, 
GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS = Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation * Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y. 


*Registered tratiemark of Geigy Chemical Corporation for 
0,0-diethyl phosphorothioate, veterinary insecticide, 
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a truly therapeutic shampoo 


for fungal, bacterial, and allergic 


dermatoses of dogs and cats 


THERA-TERGENT is a new, effective and 


And safe! THERA-TERGENT may be used 


clinically proven! dermatologic shampoo. Its without special protection of eyes or genitalia 
drug elements are synthesized to achieve of the animal — is completely safe for use on 
uniquely deep dermal penetration — destroy cats. It is nonstaining, leaves the animal pleas- 
bacteria and fungi, both on and within the skin. antly scented. It will not irritate skin, eyes, nose, 
Its concentrated* shampoo base, of unusual or respiratory tract of the user. Contains 6° 
detergent action, cleanses hair and skin thor- Triethanolamine Thiocyanate Warren-Teed. 
oughly, at the same time helps replace lost skin a 

oils — soothes the integument, allays pruritus, ina Wenger), By Vet. Med. 56:55-98, Mar, 1960. 


promotes healing. 
*Treats more animals per bottle. 


SUPPLIED: 5% oz. and 1 gal. amber plastic bottles 


THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Veterinary Medical Division 
Dalias Chattanooga COLUMBUS, OHIO Los Angeles Portiand 
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VETROPHIN 


Professional Treatment 
for Male and Female 
Reproductive Disorders 


Vetrophin is a true pituitary gonadotro- 
phin prepared from dried sheep pituitaries. 
It has been used successfully on difficult 
breeders of many species—bovine, equine, 
ovine, porcine, canine and feline. 
Vetrophin contains the follicle-stimulat- 
ing and luteinizing hormones necessary for 
normal reproduction in most animals. 
IN THE FEMALE — Vetrophin works to cor- 
rect nymphomania and infertility result- 
ing from cystic ovaries. It also helps to 
induce heat and restore the estrus cycle 
to normal. It stimulates non-functioning 
ovaries and helps in the development of the 
ova and the formation of corpora lutea. 
IN THE MALE— Vetrophin is indicated to 


treat cryptorchidism and non-functioning 
testes. It may also be used to stimulate 
the growth of the testes, seminal vesicles 
and the penis. 

In all species, Vetrophin increases ovula- 
tion, and evidence indicates it may aid in 
the production of larger litters in the case 
of swine and dogs. In the larger breeds, 
particularly cows and horses, Vetrophin 
usually provides the benefits of normal 
glandular function. 

Comes in 5,000 and 10,000 rat unit 
potencies. You may order from your 
Abbott man or directly from our Veteri- 
nary Department, North Chicago, Illinois. 
Do you have the literature, doctor? 
ABBOTT 

LABORATORIES 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VETROPHIN = PITUITARY GONADOTROPHIN, ABBOTT 104243 
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NEOBLU 


An effective spray medication for the treatment, pre-  — x, 


vention and control of infectious keratitis in cattle and sheep. 


The NEOBLU formula includes neomycin, gentian violet, boric acid 
and benzocaine. It is compounded to promote fast healing, reduce 


irritation and inflammation, and to prevent infections. 


Each aerosol bomb normally provides over fifty treatments. 


Bei Daboratories, inc. 


producers of biologicals and pharmaceuticals 
for the graduate Veterinarian exclusively 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS and convenient depots 


Tel. UPton 4-3333 


Co-Owner and Operator of 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES INC. 
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Preoperative Hemostop helps preserve every precious drop SUPPLIED: For |.M. injection only, 5 cc. 
of blood and lessens the need for transfusions, both during vials containing adrenochrome isonicotinic acic 
and after surgery. It provides a clearer operative field, hydrazone 25 mg., present as sodium 3 hydroxy 
facilitating the procedure and shortening operating time. 2 naphthoate complex. Diluent: water USP, 
Postoperatively, Hemostop reduces seepage and oozing. 5 cc., benzyl alcohol, 2% W/V. 


Hemostop’s high index of safety, with no contraindications RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: Small ani- 
at recommended dosage levels, makes it specific for prompt mals, 0.25 cc. to 1 cc.; foals, 2 cc.; horses, 5 cc. 
control of bleeding in spaying, castration, mastectomy, eye 

surgery, dental extractions, removal of anal glands, ear Restricted to sale by or on the order of a 
trimming, excising neoplasms, tonsillectomy, fractures and licensed veterinarian. 

internal bleeding. It is also indicated whenever capillary 


integrity is impaired. 


lyophilized 
THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee *U.S. Pat. 2,728,722 
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DEPENDABLE, NON-GRIPING 


PURGATIVE 


FOR ALL 
DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


Supplied in bottles of 1 pound and 
5 pounds of powder and in 42 07. 
boluses, boxes of 24, and % 

oz. boluses, boxes of 24. 


Informative Data Sent on Request 


istizin, trademark reg. U. S. Pat. Off., 
brand of DANTHRON (dihydroxyanthraqui 
— with 5% charcoal 


(|) inithirep LABORATORIES 
New York 18,N_Y. 


Veterinary Department 
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Fd 
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clementary, 
my dear doctor, 


dexamethasone 
Zi Ul m Solution 


for 1.V. or 1.M. Administration is your answer to cases 

requiring an immediate hormonal response. When threatened with 
the crisis of acute adrenocortical insufficiency in animals, the 
intravenous injection of Azrum Solution is an invaluable aid in the 
treatment of shock states, accidents, toxemias and circulatory crises. 
In addition, Azrum Solution, administered intravenously or 
intramuscularly, provides rapid, effective and economical 
management of the various inflammatory, allergic, rheumatic, 
dermatologic and other conditions known to be responsive to 
corticosteroid therapy. 

AziuM Solution affords the best answer to cases in which an 
injectable corticosteroid is indicated because 

e AziuM possesses unexcelled anti-inflammatory activity — 
approximately 20 times that of prednisolone and 70 to 80 times 

that of hydrocortisone; 

e AziuM Solution is the most economical steroid preparation available. 


packaging: Azium Solution, 1 mg./cc., 100 cc. multiple-dose vial, box of 1. 


For complete details, consult latest Schering literature 


available from your Schering Veterinary Representative bf ° 
or Veterinary Medical Department, VOLLACLL 
Schering Corporation, Union, New Jersey. 
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OTITIS EXTERNA 


contact 
DERMATITIS 


cutaneous 
MONILIASIS 


INTERDIGITAL CYSTS | 
ANAL GLAND INFECTIONS 
ANAL PRURITUS 


and many other 


DERMATOLOGIC and NON-DERMATOLOGIC 
CONDITIONS in DOGS, CATS 
and other small animals 


traumatic 

ARTHRITIS and other arthritides 
such as 

CARPITIS TARSITIS GONITIS 
NAVICULARTHRITIS 

TENDINITIS 

TENOSYNOVITIS 


as well as 
canine 
SUMMER ECZEMA 


Vi 
and other non-specific 
DERMATOSES in 
LARGE and SMALL ANIMALS 
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to SQUIBB veterinary specialties 


Panolog 


OINTMENT VETERINARY 


Squibb Triamcinolone Acetonide, Thiostrepton, Neomycin and Nystatin in Plastibase® 
. .. supplied in 7.5 cc, tubes with elongated tip, 
each cc. providing: 


a potent new corticosteroid developed by Squibb 
TRIAMCINOLONE ACETONIDE..... 1.0 mg. 


2 antibiotics combined for an unusually broad 
antibacterial spectrum 


THIOSTREPTON . 2,500 units 
NEOMYCIN (as the Sulfate)... 2.5 mg. 


the first antibiotic specific against Candida (Monilia) 
NYSTATIN ......................... 100,000 units 


PARENTERAL VETERINARY 


Squibb Triamcinolone Acetonide Aqueous Suspension 
. supplied as a sterile aqueous suspension 
in 5 cc. vials, each cc. providing: 


a potent new corticosteroid developed by Squibb 
TRIAMCINOLONE ACETONIDE 6 mg. 


For literature, write Squibb, Veterinary Department, 
745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


PANOLOG — FAST-ACTING ‘4-in-1” TOPICAL THERAPY 
for SMALL ANIMALS 


Anti-inflammatory: Panolog contains triam- 
cinolone acetonide to provide potent, topical 
corticosteroid benefits without systemic ef- 
fects. Inlaboratory animal tests, triamicinolone 
acetonide is 40 times more potent than hydro- 
cortisone acetate, /0 times more potent than 
prednisolone. Antipruritic: Panolog promotes 
rapid relief of itching and burning. Antibac- 
terial: Panolog contains ‘wo antibiotics com- 
bined for an unusually broad spectrum of 
activity. Antifungal: Panolog contains the first 
antibiotic specific against Candida (Monilia). 
Panolog is indicated for a wide range of der- 
matologic and non-dermatologic disorders of 
small animals, particularly those complicated 
by bacterial and/or monilial infection and 
characterized by inflammatory, edematous 
and pruritic lesions. Panolog profoundly im- 
proves prognosis of acute and chronic otitis 
externa of varied etiologies. Inflammation 
and purulent discharge usually subside within 
2 to 3 days, followed by rapid healing. Ap- 
plied as a thin film for various dermatoses... 
or used as a packing for infected cysts and 
anal glands . . . Panolog promotes rapid re- 
gression of inflammation and lesions, rapid 
eradication of infection. 


VETALOG — FAST-ACTING, PARENTERAL STEROID 
THERAPY for HORSES, DOGS and CATS 


Vetalog is a highly potent corticosteroid with 
glucocorticoid activity 90 times greater than 
cortisone acetate . . . with anti-inflammatory 
activity 40 times greater than hydrocortisone 
acetate and /0 times greater than predniso- 
lone .. . and with virtually no mineralocorti- 
coid activity. 

Arthritis and related disorders: A single 
intra-articular or intrasynovial injection of 
Vetalog acts with dramatic swiftness (usually 
within 24 hours) to decrease pain and im- 
prove motion . . . followed by rapid reduction 
of inflammation and swelling. Lameness due 
to articular surface damage is promptly re- 
lieved, and restoration of joint function is 
limited only by the degree of irreversible 
pathologic change. If initial results are inade- 
quate, dosage may be increased. 


Dermatologic conditions: A single intramus- 
cular injection of Vetalog is usually sufficient 
for rapid termination of symptoms of various 
dermatoses. Inflammation, edema and pruri- 
tus are suppressed and discomfort eased — 
usually within 24 to 48 hours. Vetalog re- 
duces scratching, thus permitting more rapid 
healing of lesions. 


*‘‘VETALOG’'® and *‘‘PANOLOG”* 
are Squibb trademarks. 
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new 
electric 
tattoo 
Frank's 


Fetal 
Extractor 


veterinary 
cases 
firing 

iron 


clip and mail today 


NEW ELECTRIC TATTOO 
instrument stops ‘‘Collie 
Nose’ in a hurry just by 
tattooing affected area. Send 
coupon for free folder. 


FRANK'S FETAL EXTRACTOR 
saves time and work with 

safety . . . uniform, constant 
tension; no slipping or 
backing-up is possible 


NEW VETERINARY CASES of 
baked enamel! over steel will 
“dress up’’ your visits to 
clients. Brass trim, many 
sizes, geared to serum 
bottles, instruments. Send 
for free folder 


ELECTRONIC FIRING IRON 
is the only safe, modern 
way to fire horses, remove 
tumors. A Nicholson labora- 
tories invention. Send 

for our free folder. 


NEW COPON KENNEL PAINT 
is our unique plastic finish 
that renews old, rusty 
kennels; makes them shiny 
and bright. Brush, spray or 
roll on. Send for free folder. 


NEW ELECTRONIC EJACULATOR 
is the Trans-Jector. Weighs 
only 16% pounds. May be 
operated on 110 or 12 v. 
car battery without acces- 
sories! Write for free folder. 


RADIANT HEAT PANEL makes 
a perfect inexpensive, warm 
bed for small animals 
coming from surgery. Shock- 
proof, uses almost no cur- 
rent. You just plug it in. 
Send for free folder. 


B,T,V BRANDING IRON is all- 
electric heats in just 90 
seconds! Weighs only 11 
ounces. Choice of brands. 
Write for free folder. 


Copon 
kennel 
paint 


Trans- 
Jector 


radiant 
warmer 
panel 


branding 
iron 
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news of latest 
developments 
in veterinary 

equipment 

by Nicholson 


Faster, Safer 
Deliveries with 


Frank’s Fetal 


Extractor 


it saves time and work 

with SAFETY 

...uniform, constant tension; 

no slipping or backing-up is 

possible. 

The improved Frank's Fetal 

Extractor is one of the fine 

Nicholson precision veterin- 

ary instruments. Developed 

by a specialist in veterinary 

obstetrics, B. N. Frank, 

D.V.M., the Frank’s extractor 

has proved itself in thousands 

of cases. 

Traction on the calf and the counter-thrust 
against the cow induce spreading of the 
pelvic bones, elevation of the abdomen, and 
arching of the cow’s back, working with 
the natural birth processes. It is operated 
with a rotating motion, at a speed consistent 
with dilation by the fetus of the cow’s pelvic 
muscles. 

An infinite amount of pull can be obtained 
through use of the Frank’s Extractor. The 
new-born will follow down along the long 
axis of the shaft —- the normal route of par- 
turition. This occurs even with the mother 
lying on her side. 


Fill in coupon 
and mail today! 


Free Information Folders Just fill in this handy coupon, paste 
on a postcard and mail. We'll gladly send you our newest 
folders about the Nicholson instrument you've checked. 
No obligation whatsoever. 
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Now, for the first time, you can offer all 
your dairy clients a sound new profes- 
sional mastitis service. Your best way to 
combat Mastitis is to eliminate one of 


the major causes of it—improper infla- 


tion design; harsh, stiff, concave-top 
inflations. When you find faulty milking 
equipment is a factor in herd mastitis, 
eliminate it! Dispense and properly 
install the Maes Narrow Bore Inflations 


on the spot. 


, The scientifically correct design of Maes 
Mastitis Prevention Inflations does help 
prevent udder congestion (and irritation) 
which ‘“‘balloon shaped” and ‘‘concave- 


topped”’ inflations often cause. Maes—the 
world’s original NARROW BORE infla- 
tions—are made of “‘velvety soft” but 
tough rubber. They are the most pliable 
inflations on the market today. 


ASTITIS 


A Professional Sample 


Demonstration Kit Free! 


These claims may sound bold. We’ll back 

them up by sending you free a Kit contain- 

ing a set of four Maes Mastitis Prevention 

Inflations to try in a herd plagued by udder 

NOW IN 3 SIZES irritation and congestion. Send coupon for 

Large, Medium Bore, Nor- proof MAES inflations are an outstanding 

row Bore, to fit Surge Shells. new professional dispensing product—give 

Choice of natural brown gum them an actual in-the-barn trial. You and 

rubber or supersoft black your dairymen clients will agree that Maes 

FITS synthetic! Inflations DO help prevent clinical mastitis. 


SURGE @e SEND COUPON ATTACHED TO YOUR LETTERHEAD === 
SHELLS MAES MILKERS, INC. 
; DEPT. AV-41, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


Please send absolutely free Professional Kit of 4 Maes 
Narrow Bore Mastitis Prevention Inflations. 


MASTITIS PREVENTIVE | 


FAMOUS THROUGHOUT 
THE DAIRY WORLD 


MAES MILKERS, INC., DEPT. AV-41, MARSHALL, MICH. city 
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PORSIBAC 
1 


Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) 
Formula 1 


PORSIBAC 
2 


Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) 
Formula 2 


...the two 
newest members of 
Fort Dodge’s growing family of 


BIOTIZED bacterins 


concentrated ...standardized 
...labels guarantee each 2cc. dose 


contains billion microorganisms 


(harvested during the active growth phase) 


Also— exclusively 
BOVIBAC* 1, 2 and 3 
and FORTIBAC*... with 


others in preparation. *Trademark, Fort Dodge Laboratories 
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Some Aspects of the 


Mechanism 


THE BASIC response of a host to infection 
by helminths appears to be similar to the 
response produced by any other infectious 
agent. The antibodies induced by parasitic 
infections have not been shown to differ 
markedly in their physicochemical proper- 
ties from any other type of antibody, ex- 
cept that they are specific for helminth 
antigens. The local cellular response is fre- 
quently characterized by the presence of a 
marked eosinophilia. 


Protective Action of Antibodies 


It is known that antibodies comparable 
to those found in actual infection can be in- 
duced by “vaccination” with nonviable par- 
asite materials when conventional serologic 
techniques are used, But there is no direct 
evidence at all that antibodies as measured 
by these techniques have any protective ac- 
tion. It is only by the passive transfer of 
serum that any indication can be given as 
to whether circulating antibodies are 
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Meeting, American Veterinary Medical Association, Aug. 
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OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
"MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


of Immunity to Helminths 


E., J. L. SOULSBY, PH.D., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


“functional” in preventing infection. In 
several helminth infections, passive trans- 
fer of immunity has been demonstrated 
(Nippostrongylus muris,! Trichinella spi- 
ralis in rats, and Dictyocaulus viviparus in 
calves*). 

It has been shown that the protective ca- 
pacity of immune serum for N. muris could 
be removed by absorption with excretions 
of the larvae but not with larval tissues.?? 
Similarly, the protective capacity of anti- 
serum for T. spiralis could not be removed 
by absorptions with nonviable adult or lar- 
val materials despite the fact that the con- 
ventional serologic tests were rendered neg- 
ative by this procedure.® 

Until the development of satisfactory 
qualitative serologic techniques, it was dif- 
ficult if not impossible to demonstrate with- 
in the antibody complex, which is stimu- 
lated during infection, the essential “pro- 
tective” antibody which in one case appears 
to be an “antiexcretion” antibody?! and in 
another case an “antiviable material’ anti- 
body.’ These designations are of course 
used for immediate convenience only. 

The use of the technique of precipitation 
in agar gels has allowed a qualitative ex- 
amination of the serologic response. In the 
case of Haemonchus contortus infection in 
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sheep, the technique has resulted in the 
recognition that a marked qualitative and 
quantitative variation can occur during an 
infection and that particular materials, 
liberated at given times, are of importance 
to the immune reactions. 


Immunization by Actual Infection 


The best immunity that one can expect 
to helminths follows exposure of the animal 
to an actual infection. A modification of 
this may be achieved by attenuating the in- 
fective stages so that patency of the infec- 
tion does not occur. Notable examples of 
this approach are the use of x-irradiated 
larvae of the lungworm of cattle,t H. con- 
tortus of cattle’ and sheep.® 

While the interest in helminth vaccines 
has greatly increased in recent years, we 
are still a long way from knowing the 
source and character of the antigens which 
induce actual protection. It has been indi- 
cated that the molting period in nematode 
larvae is an important time for the release 
of antigens which immunize in a protective 
manner and also the time when a parasite 
population is mainly affected by the im- 
mune processes of the host.'* 


2 3 5 6 7 8 
DAYS AFTER INFECTION 

Fig. 1—The behavior of Ascaris larvae in normal 

guinea pigs. Percentage of larvae in the lungs and 

the mean length of the larval population on vari- 

ous days after infection are shown. 
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In order to illustrate this more clearly, 
work relating to Ascaris lumbricoides in 
guinea pigs and H. contortus in the sheep 
is cited. These 2 infections illustrate differ- 
ent aspects of immunity to helminths. In 
the case of H. contortus, the spectacular 
phenomenon of “self cure” occurs, while in 
Ascaris a more permanent form of resist- 
ance is demonstrable. 

It is possible to immunize guinea pigs, 
rabbits, and pigs against Ascaris suum, 
by giving either oral or subcutaneous doses 
of infective eggs.’* The behavior of Ascaris 
larvae in normal animals indicates that mi- 
gration of larvae to the lungs and larval 
growth are closely related (Fig. 1). Be- 
tween the 4th and 5th day after infection, 
marked growth occurs (Fig. 2). This 
marked acceleration of growth is associated 
with the molting period, and morphologic 
examination of larvae at this time indicates 
that on the 5th day after infection, numer- 
ous 3rd-stage larvae are present in the pop- 
ulation, whereas on the 4th day these stages 
are scarce. A figure of 500 » has been arbi- 
trarily set as the extreme limit in size for 
2nd-stage larvae. 

In an immune animal, it can be shown 
that infective larvae are able to invade the 
animal, to persist there for a short while, 
and even to grow, but they are prevented 
from reaching the size at which they would 
normally undergo the molting process. The 
greater the degree of immunity, the more 
marked is the effect on the degree of 
growth (Fig. 3). Where immunity is of a 
lower order, the normal developmental cy- 
cle is merely retarded and molting of the 
population is delayed. However, once molt- 
ing has occurred, thereafter the larval 
population behaves as if in a normal ani- 
mal (Fig. 3). 

Detailed examination of the size distri- 
bution of larvae at the stage when molting 
is normally expected (that is by the 5th 
day) indicates that in the immune animal 
almost all larvae are in a stage which is 
comparable to the premolting period (Fig. 
4). A specific delay in molting of parasites 
due to immunity has been recorded in other 
species, particularly in Cooperia spp. infec- 
tion in cattle.17 This delay in molting due 
to immunity would perhaps explain in part 
the “dormancy” or “inhibition of develop- 
ment” seen in several helminth infections. 
However these phenomena appear to be 
quite complicated. 

In other experiments using immune se- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LARVAE IN SIZE GROUPS 


Fig. 2—Frequency dis - 
tribution of larvae in 
various size groups on 
4th and 5th days after 
infection in normal ani- 
mals. Marked growth in 
a larval population be- 
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shown. LENGTH OF LARVAE IN MICRONS 


rum and various larval stages of Ascaris, 
it has been shown that while it is easy to 
induce the formation of circumlarval pre- 
cipitates (7.e., precipitates at the various 
orifices of larvae) on 3rd-stage larvae, such 
precipitates do not occur on infective, 2nd- 
stage, larvae. This may be the reason why 
in Ascaris infection infective larvae are 
able to enter the host, live, and even grow 
for a while before being affected by the im- 
mune mechanisms. It is possible to envis- 
age that such infective 2nd-stage larvae do 
not possess, and have not yet developed, 
systems or materials which can be attacked 
by the immune defenses and only when 
these, as yet undefined, systems are formed 
can the body defenses have some target on 
which to act. 

A similar inability of immune serum to 
react with infective larvae of H. contortus 
has been reported.?! According to these re- 
ports, it was the later parasitic stages 
which were affected by antibody. These 
facts, too, may be part of the explanation 
as to why, in immune sheep, larvae are able 
to invade and establish themselves for a 
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short while before being eliminated by the 
immune mechanisms. 

There is some evidence that each larval 
stage induces its own degree of qualitative 
immunity, for example the vaccination of 
animals with the metabolic products of lar- 
vae will induce a degree of immunity which 
affects larvae at an age comparable to the 
age of the larvae which were used to pro- 
vide the metabolic products (Fig. 5). 


“Self Cure’’ Phenomenon 


Consideration has been given to phenom- 
ena which occur in “protective” immunity. 
The sequence of events which take place in 
the case of “self cure’’!® in H. contortus in- 
fection will now be considered. The phe- 
nomenon has been extensively investigated, 
and it was found that the phenomenon can 
be induced in suitably sensitized sheep by 
a challenge dose of larvae; that the reac- 
tion was associated with a marked antibody 
response which occurs after self cure has 
taken place; and that a significant rise in 
blood histamine occurs 2 to 4 days after the 
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suppression of this histamine response by 
antihistaminic drugs eliminated self cure, 
but an antibody response still occurred. 
Serologic investigations on the self cure 
mechanism, using precipitation in agar 
gels,’°."© have shown that while a standard 
set of precipitatous reactions can be dem- 


can vary greatly during an infection and 
particularly during self cure, when a 
marked precipitation reaction occurs (Fig. 
6). An analysis of these reactions will be 
given elsewhere, but it can be stated that 
one reaction line in particular reacts 
strongly with exsheathing fluid which is 
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LENGTH OF LARVAE IN MICRONS. 


Fig. 4—Frequency distribution of larvae in various size groups on the 5th day after infection 
in an immune group of guinea pigs and in a control group. In the immune group the population 
is comparable to the situation expected on the 4th day in control animals (Fig. 2). 
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liberated from larvae during the process of 
molting’? (Fig. 7). This particular line is 
much in evidence at the time of self cure. 
Although the exsheathing fluid used in such 
experiments was obtained from infective 
larvae when they divested themselves of the 
retained 2nd-stage sheath, it is considered 
that comparable materials will be released 
at other molts. In fact, the marked sero- 
logic response observed between serum at 
self cure and exsheathing fluid indicated 
that antibodies were formed as the result 
of the molting and exsheathment of the 
larvae and also that this phenomenon in- 
duced self cure. 

Further evidence that molting stimulated 
self cure was obtained by infecting suit- 
ably sensitized and infected sheep with 
larvae in order to bring about self cure and 
examining the sheep after slaughtering 
them at intervals. It was found that up 
until the 3rd molt of the challenge dose of 
larvae, the existing population of adult H. 
contortus remained intact. But at the time 
of self eure, when much of the population 
of adults was located in a state of disinte- 
gration in the small intestine, many 4th- 
stage larvae of varying size, as well as 
3rd-stage larvae, were present in the 
abomasum. 

Whether or not the molting phase is the 
important time for the release of either 
“protective” antigens or antigens which 
will stimulate “self cure” in all helminth 
infections, it is quite clear that in many 
cases it is the parasitic larval stages, or 
histotrophic phases, which are the impor- 
tant immunizing stages, The L, and L, lar- 
val stages of H. contortus were reported to 
be significantly more antigenic than the 
L, or adult stages." 

Using x-irradiated larvae, it has been 
shown that immunity to H. contortus could 
be induced by a short period of larval de- 
velopment, and adult stages apparently 
were unnecessary for the induction of re- 
sistance.® 


The sum of all these observations is that 
it is not any single stage of the parasitic 
infection which can induce protective im- 
munity. Not only must the antigenic ma- 
terial derive from a_ viable parasite 
population (as is indicated by the general 
inadequacy of vaccination with nonviable 
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materials), but even a living population of 
parasites must progress to a certain point 
of development before effective antigens 
are liberated to the host. At present, from 
the point of view of practical application, 
we must be content with actual infection, 
whether as an attenuated or a nonattenu- 
ated form, to provide the essential “pro- 
tective”’ antigens. Nevertheless, the recent 
developments in in vitro cultivation tech- 
niques should allow for the collection of 
various parasitic larval stages and the 
materials released when these undergo 
molting. Preparation of these as nonviable 
parenteral vaccines may soon be beyond the 
experimental stage. 

Even more advanced techniques of ob- 
taining the essential antigens from living 
parasites are being studied and these tech- 
niques may partially overcome the inability 
of existing techniques to induce replication 
of parasites in vitro. 

This report has been concerned with 
antigens which stimulate protective immu- 
nity, and it might be envisaged that only 
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Fig. 5—Mean length of larvae in guinea pigs vac- 

cinated with ‘metabolic products’’ and in control 

guinea pigs. The main effect of immunity is demon- 

strated after 6 days and is related to the age of 

larvae from which the metabolic products were 
obtained. 
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COMPLEMENT FIXATION 


ANTIBOOY TITRE 


Fig. 6—The serologic re- 
sponse of ao sheep under- 
going the “self cure"’ 
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mechanism after a chal- 
lenge dose of larvae. 
There is a marked re- 


AGAR DIFFUSION REACTIONS 


antibodies, i.e., free humoral antibodies, 
need be considered in this defense system. 
The inhibition of development of the histo- 
trophic phases of H. contortus appeared to 


be brought about entirely by humoral 


agencies.'! Nevertheless, the marked cellu- 


lar response which is evident at the site of 
reaction between host and parasite appears 
to of significance. In the case of N. 
muris*® and T. spiralis,’ this marked cellu- 
lar reaction is considered to be intimately 
associated with the immune responses. Oth- 
er evidence that the cellular components of 
the body, particularly at the site of the re- 
action, are of some signal importance in 
immunity, is given by an investigator who 
used cortisone to suppress the cellular re- 
sponse which occurs in the intestine of ani- 


be 


Fig. 7—The relationship of the marked serologic 
response to exsheathing fluid at the time of self 
cure. 
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sponse at this time as 
adjudged by agar diffu- 
sion precipitation tests. 
The nature of the re- 
sponse is variable. 


mals infected with 7. spiralis and which is 
associated with the loss of adult worms.’ 
In such cortisone-treated mice, 7. spiralis 
infection persisted longer than in control 
mice and the cortisone “greatly weakened 
the expression of immunity.” Comparable 
results with N. muris infection and corti- 
sone treatment have been obtained by an- 
other worker.?? 

Recent work undertaken to elucidate the 
role of the white blood cell in immunity to 
helminths has indicated that the attack on 
the actual parasite is rapid. It has been 
observed in several infections, for instance, 
that larvae recovered from immune ani- 
mals, even though the larvae are alive, are 
affected markedly by white blood cells. We 
have recently found that the attack by 
white blood cells is rapid; in as little as an 
hour after Ascaris larvae have been placed 
in the peritoneal cavity of an immune ani- 
mal, an attack by these cells is particularly 
evident. By 4 hours, the attack is marked 
and by 24 hours it is extensive (Fig. 8). 

When larvae are placed in in vitro prep- 
arations of white blood cells obtained from 
immune animals, these cells become adher- 
ent to the larvae; white blood cells from 
normal animals do not. As far as can be as- 
certained, the larvae need not be previously 
sensitized by antibodies, though sensitiza- 
tion certainly enhances the reaction. 

The majority of the cells which attack 
larvae in intraperitoneal preparations are 
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Fig. 8—The action of white blood cells from an immune animal on Ascaris larvae which have 
been placed in the peritoneal cavity. By 4 hours (left), the attack is marked and by 24 hours 
(right), it is extensive. All the cells are eosinophils. 


eosinophils. In fact, a study of the popula- 
tion of cells in the peritoneal exudate shows 
numerous lymphocytes, mast cells, and eo- 
sinophils, but the parasites appear to spe- 
cifically attract the eosinophils. Attraction 
for the eosinophil is the parasite itself and 
not the milieu in the tissues around it. The 
parasite is living when this reaction takes 
place, the cuticle is presumably intact, and 
the reaction is greatly enhanced on immu- 
nization, Whether this is merely a chemo- 
tactic response to the Ascaris larvae on the 
part of the eosinophil, or whether the eosin- 
phil plays a more important part in im- 
munity to helminths than was previously 
realized, are questions which are being ac- 
tively investigated. 
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Blastomycosis in Animals 


Blastomycosis in man and dog has been 
reported only from North America. The 
suspected endemic area for blastomycosis 
in the United States, based on reported 
human cases, includes almost the entire 
eastern half of the country. The distribu- 
tion of the canine disease parallels that of 
the disease in man. 

Blastomycosis is caused by the fungus 
Blastomyces dermatitidis. This fungus oc- 
curs in tissues in a yeast phase and in cul- 
ture at room temperature in a mycelial 
phase. The yeast phase is found in tissues 
and pus from cutaneous lesions as single or 
budding spherical cells, 8 to 15 yw in di- 
ameter, with a thick refractile wall. 


Suspected Endemic Area 
for Blastomycosis 
(based on reported numan cases) 


Canine blastomycosis in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Blastomycosis in the dog is an infection 
characterized by fever, anorexia, weakness, 
depression, loss of weight, nasal and eye 
discharge, chronic cough, dyspnea, and fre- 
quently multipie cutaneous abscesses or 
tumor-like masses in the skin. There may 
be a mass at the bifurcation of the trachea 
which causes difficult breathing and cough- 
ing. Lameness is evident in some animals 
due to swollen, inflamed joints or lesions in 
bones. Lesions in the eyes may result in 
blindness. Lymph nodes are frequently in- 
volved and may be draining. Lesions in the 
brain may result in incoordination, walking 
in circles, or convulsions. 

No definite proof has been found to indi- 
cate that the disease is transmitted from 
man to man, animals to man, or from ani- 
mal to animal. It seems more likely that 
animals and man are infected by air-borne 
means from a common source in nature. 

At the present time, one should base sus- 
picion of blastomycosis in an animal on 
clinical signs and radiographs of the 
thorax; then attempt to isolate the fungus 
or demonstrate the organism in smears or 
tissue sections. 

The dense mass at the bifurcation of the 
trachea has been one of the most consistent 
radiologic findings; local and diffuse pul- 
monary consolidations may or may not ac- 
company the enlargement.—R. W. Menges, 
D.V.M., Kansas City, Kan., at Ann, Meet., 
Arkansas V.M.A., Jan. 23-24, 1961. 
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Epizootic Bat Rabies in Surinam 


—Effectiveness of a Mass Field Immunization Program 


SURINAM lies in northeastern South Ameri- 
ca between British and French Guiana. 
From Surinam’s_ settled coastal plain 
around Paramaribo, the capital, the coun- 
try extends to a virtually unexplored moun- 
tain and jungle area along the Brazilian 
border. In 1955, bat rabies was epizootic in 
a swamp known as Santozwamp, covering 
approximately 100 sq. km., 5 km. south of 
the capital. 

The observations reported were made 
during the 5-year period 1955 to 1960. 


Epizootiology 


Although there were large numbers of 
stray dogs in Surinam, they were not a fac- 
tor in the transmission of livestock rabies 
as they were able to avoid the bats which 
swooped down on them at night. In con- 
trast, horses, donkeys, and cattle were bit- 
ten by bats with relative ease in the region 
of the withers, which became covered with 
fresh or encrusted blood by the following 
morning. 

Collections of bats were made in the eve- 
ning when hoards of them flew over the 
swamp in a somewhat orderly flight pat- 
tern. The most common bat found was a 
large pseudovampire* (Phyllostomus sp.) 
with long sharp incisors. This bat may or 
may not be a true vampire in habits. It 
lives in hollow trees in the jungle and 
swamps, where it remains except when 
feeding. 

While sleeping, people have been bitten 
by these bats, usually on the big toe, but 
sometimes on the neck. Persons bitten felt 
the flapping of the wings of the bat while 


Dr. Bush was veterinary advisor and deputy chief of 
agriculture, International Cooperation Administration, 
State Department, stationed at Port au Prince, Haiti, 
when this study was made; he is now veterinary advisor 
and co-director of the Imperial Veterinary Services, VAT 
Project, Ethiopia-United States Cooperative Agricultural 
Program, in Ethiopia. 

*Identified by Dr. W. A. Collier, 
Surinam Public Health Laboratories. 
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it was feeding, but not the actual bite. 
There are reports of persons who have died 
of rabies after being bitten by these bats. 

Preparations of brain material from 
bats, cattle, and horses supplied from the 
field were made, but Negri bodies, either in 
bats or cattle, could not be found.* In order 
to diagnose rabies, it was necessary to in- 
oculate mice and to carry out virus-neutral- 
ization tests. 

In the epizootic area, some cattle with 
rabies transmitted by bats recovered fol- 
lowing mild clinical attacks of paralytic ra- 
bies. 

Each month, more than 50 cattle were 
reported to have died of rabies transmit- 
ted by bats. This probably did not represent 
the total number of cattle dead of rabies 
and did not include the horses and donkeys 
which had also died of rabies after having 
been bitten by bats. 

Attacks by bats were repeated many 
times on a farm, so that an owner might 
eventually lose his entire herd. Bats at- 
tacked an animal repeatedly once wounds 
had been inflicted and bleeding had started. 
After the livestock had been devastated on 
one farm, the bats would attack those on 
the adjoining farm. Realizing the serious- 
ness of the situation, livestock owners made 
objects out of goat hides, thorns, weeds, 
and other materials which would swing 
above the cattle in the night breezes and 
would frighten the bats away. 

It would seem that rabies occurred in 
well-defined areas in many countries where 
it is enzootic, although the same or a simi- 
lar species of the particular animal dem- 
onstrated as a vector of the disease existed 
in neighboring territory that was appar- 
ently free of rabies. This might be ex- 
plained by the habits of the species con- 
cerned, range of movement or migration, 


*Negri body examinations were made by Dr. W. A. 
Collier, director of the Surinam Public Health Labora- 
tories. 
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TABLE 1—Types of Vaccines Used and Number of Cattle Vaccinated Against Vampire Bat- 
Transmitted Rabies 


No. vaccinated No. vaccinated 
Vaccine once twice Total 
Locally prepared, formalized tissue vaccine, calf origin* 827 263 1,090 
Phenolized tissue vaccine, caprine orgin** 2,027 2,02 
Modified live-virus vaccine, chicken embryo orgin+ 2,287 2,150 4,437 
Total 5.141 2,413 7,554 
*Collier’s Vaccine, Surinam Public Health Laboratories, Paramaribo, Surinam. **Pitman-Moore Co., 


or possibly a special set of conditions exist- 
ing in certain areas which would account 
for these and other facts. Also, other spe- 
cies of animal reservoirs might be involved 
which would maintain the disease in an 
unapparent or unrecognizable form. “‘How- 
ler” monkeys are numerous in Surinam, 
but it cannot be stated whether they act as 
a reservoir. 


Clinical Signs 


Clinical signs of rabies in cattle could be 
mistaken for those of encephalomyelitis. 
The first sign would be stiffness of the 
hindlegs, which on the 2nd day would pro- 
gress to unsteadiness, swaying, incoordi- 
nation of movement, moderate tympany, 
dribbling of urine, suppression of milk 
production, and cessation of rumination. On 
the 3rd day, when the cattle would usually 
become prostrate, there would be para- 
plegia, constipation, kicking, dyspnea, in- 
creased salivation, hyperemia of the ocular 
mucosa, elevated temperature, anxiety, in- 
creased reflex excitability, sometimes hyper- 
sensitivity, and repeated attempts to rise. 
The paralysis would progress until the 
forelimbs became paralyzed. Then facial 
paralysis would develop, and there would 
be grinding of the teeth. The cow would 
attempt to eat but could not because the 
throat and tongue muscles would be para- 
lyzed. Dyspnea, gasping, and increased hy- 
peremia of the ocular mucosa with purulent 
discharge developed. The body temperature 
during the first 3 or 4 days would be ele- 
vated but, during the 2 days prior to death, 
it would be subnormal. At times, nystag- 
mus would occur just before death. 

Salivation would be excessive on the 4th 
day, and there would be spasms and jerki- 
ness of the hindlimbs. In a few cattle, 
opisthotonus occurred. Following paraple- 
gia on the 3rd day, cattle would always die 
within 4 to 6 days. Affected cattle retained 
an anxious expression about their heads, 
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eyes, and ears until death, which resulted 
from respiratory paralysis. 

When rabies became paralytic in horses 
and donkeys, it was always fatal. However, 
in 3 eattle with rabies, the disease pro- 
gressed to the 3rd day with the usual signs, 
except that the cattle did not become pros- 
trate; on the 4th day, the condition re- 
mained the same; and, within a week to 10 
days, these cattle were harnessed and 
worked in the rice paddy fields. There were 
reports by livestock owners of similar re- 
coveries in cattle that had been bitten by 
bats. 

From the clinical signs and field observa- 
tions, rabies transmitted by bats was al- 
ways paralytic; furious rabies was never 
seen in cattle. It may be that the virus can 
become fixed in bats. Pending further re- 
search, it appears that the rabies virus 
transmitted by pseudovampire and vampire 
bats may be a naturally occurring fixed 
type of virus. 


Mass Vaccination Program 


Until March, 1955, rabies in domestic 
cattle was a serious threat to the livestock 
industry of Surinam. Geographical bounda- 
ries of the epizootic were drawn on a map 
by plotting past and present occurrences of 
rabies, the majority of which were in 
Santozwamp. Copies of a rabies disease 
map were made for all official personnel 
concerned, and a program for mass vacci- 
nation was outlined. Rabies was most preva- 
lent in livestock in a tract of land through 
the middle of the swamp. It was in this 
area that the vaccination program was in- 
stituted. It was also decided to revaccinate 
some of the cattle in this area within one 
month. Cattle, horses, and donkeys were 
vaccinated within the 100 sq. km. (30 sq. 
mi.) swamp and jungle area. The program 
was always on a voluntary basis, and only 
one farm, which had about 20 cattle, re- 
fused rabies vaccination after an intensive 
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education and information campaign in the 
entire area. Also, outside the epizootic area, 
in a buffer zone for about 0.5 mile, all cattle 
(approx. 7,554) stock were vaccinated. One 
dose of vaccine was given to 5,141 cattle, 
whereas 2 doses were given to 2,413 cattle. 
The cattle population in Surinam in 1955 
was reported to be about 30,000 head. In 
1958, cattle numbers increased to 34,000. 
There are 1,000 horses and 1,000 donkeys 
in the country, according to the latest 
United Nations livestock census. 

Within the geographical boundaries of 
the epizootic area, work schedules were es- 
tablished daily in order to carry on the 
program methodically. The plan was to vac- 
cinate approximately 300 to 400 head of 
cattle daily in order to complete the work 
within one month. 

Records were kept of the livestock owner, 
number and identification of cattle vacci- 
nated, date of vaccination, location, and 
type of vaccine used. 

Within one month, the number of rabies 
cases was reduced from 50 to less than 10 
in Santozwamp. Three months later, no new 
cases had been reported. From that time to 
1960, there were no cases of rabies reported 
in Santozwamp. 


Bat Control 


Little progress could be made toward the 
destruction of the hoards of bats. Only a 


Cocaine Brief 


few hiding places had been reported by the 
local people, and no trees were destroyed. 
At one time, it had been thought that flame 
throwers could be used to destroy bat 
colonies, but sufficient places could not be 
located to make it practical in the rain 
forest jungle and the adjacent swamp. 

Phyllostomus sp., the pseudovampire bat, 
is captured regularly in the jungle area. 
With its long, sharp incisors, this bat 
would try repeatedly to bits its captors. 

Diaemus sp. (the white-spotted vampire 
bat), Diaphylla sp. (hairy-legged vampire 
bat), and Vampyrus sp. were reported in 
the area but could not be captured or ob- 
served. 


Summary 


A mass vaccination campaign against 
bat-transmitted rabies in Surinam was 
undertaken in 1955. Observations to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of this campaign had 
been continued from 1955 to 1960, inclusive. 
Within 4 months after the vaccines had 
been given to cattle, donkeys, and horses, 
new cases of rabies ceased to occur and, for 
the 5-year observation period following, 
none occurred. 

Three types of rabies vaccines were used. 
At this time, definite conclusions as to the 
effectiveness of one vaccine over the other, 
under field and other conditions existing in 
Surinam, cannot be determined. 


Cocaine, an alkaloid of Erythroxylon coca, was the first anes- 
thetic introduced to medicine. In 1884, Koller used it as a surface 
anesthesia in the eye, Halsted soon thereafter for nerve injection, 
and Bier for spinal anesthesia in 1898. 

Today cocaine is used chiefly in otolaryngology in 5 to 10% 
concentrations for topical anesthesia of the nose, pharynx, 
and tracheobronchial tree. Not more than 200 mg. should be given 
at one time. The local vasoconstrictive property of cocaine that is 
shared by no other local anesthetic is especially valuable in de- 
creasing bleeding and preventing rapid absorption of the drug 
into the circulation —New England J. Med. (Oct. 13, 1960): 748. 
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Chimpanzee 


RECORDED LITERATURE and experience indi- 
cate that the chimpanzee is an excellent 
substitute for man in many behavioral and 
physiologic investigations. His long-range 
experimental values, especially, warrant 
special attention. 


Procurement of Chimpanzees 


During the past 60 years, hundreds of 
chimpanzees native to Equatorial Africa 
have been captured and exported to Europe 
and the Americas. However, the immediate 
supply and world conditions make it diffi- 
cult for vendors to meet specific require- 
ments and delivery dates. The principal 
markets in the United States are on the 
eastern seaboard, New York and Florida 
being the chief distribution centers. 

A satisfactory purchase is not always a 
simple matter. For a trapper to take a wild 
chimpanzee alive and uninjured requires 
courage, resourcefulness, and a thorough 
knowledge of chimpanzee behavior. The 
adults and especially the adult males are 
rarely taken alive, thus capture of chim- 
panzees is largely confined to the immature 
animals. No single method of capture is 


From the Veterinary Services Branch, Aeromedical Field 
Laboratory, Directorate of Advanced Technology, Air 
Force Missile Development Center, Holloman Air Force 
Base, N.M. Captain Cook is chief, Veterinary Services 
Branch, and senior pathologist; Captain Fineg is chief, 


Vivarium Section; Lieutenants Miksch and Britz are clini- 
cians assigned to the Vivarium Section. 

Presented before the Combined Sections on Research and 
Public Health and Regulatory Veterinary Medicine, Ninety- 
Seventh Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo., Aug. 14-18, 1960. 
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Procurement. Standardization, and Use 


in Biomedical Research 
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ELDON D. MIKSCH, D.V.M. 
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universally utilized, and the choice in each 
instance depends upon local conditions and 
characteristics of both hunter and hunted. 
Traps, snares, nets, clubs, and anesthetic- 
propelling rifles or pistols are commonly 
used. 

The potential buyer should realize that 
movement of an immature chimpanzee 
from his jungle habitat to a research labo- 
ratory without serious or permanent ill ef- 
fects is difficult. 

The chimpanzee probably will have been 
subjected to rough, unintelligent, or in- 
humane handling, disease, and malnutrition. 
The above insults are compounded by ship- 
ping delays, variable environmental ex- 
tremes, customs processing, and prolonged 
retention in animal vendor facilities in the 
United States. The disease risks are espe- 
cially high in young and infant chimpanzees. 

The prospective buyer must discriminate 
not only against weakened or unhealthy 
chimpanzees, but also against retarded, un- 
derdeveloped, and permanently dwarfed 
specimens. One should observe the chim- 
panzees for days or weeks before making a 
selection. 

Selection of a potential vendor in the 
United States poses no special problem be- 
cause there are many who can supply chim- 
panzees. Professional vendors, as a rule, 
are not well equipped to hold young chim- 
panzees for any period and seldom provide 
sufficient segregation and isolation. Fre- 
quently, the professional vendor can ar- 
range for the buyer to pick up one or more 
directly from an _ overstocked zoological 
park, a circus, or other sources utilizing 
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trained performers. It is even possible to 
procure an occasional specimen which has 
been born in the United States, but these 
are rare. Should the buyer wish to purchase 
an adult chimpanzee, the primary sources 
will be zoos, other similar organizations, or 
individuals which have reared young chim- 
panzees to adulthood. 


Selection of Chimpanzees 


For the first 2 years of life, the chimpan- 
zee progresses through infancy and a peri- 
od of rapid growth. These initial years are 
followed by a period of playful and coop- 
erative disposition which continues through 
the 8th year. But, by the time a chimpanzee 
is 5 years old, he is usually too dangerous 
to be utilized in experiments without spe- 
cial restraint systems. Puberty is usually 
attained during the 8th year. 

The chimpanzees presently utilized by 
our laboratory range between 2 and 5 years 
old. For the sake of adequate clinical histo- 
ries and prolonged tractability, we purchase 
those in the 18-month to 3-year age group. 

It is almost impossible to obtain more 
than 2 or 3 of similar sex, age, weight, and 
body dimensions at the same time. Vendors 
seem unable to provide little more than sex 
selection. Total body weights and accurate 
ages are not available. 

Aside from consideration of physical 
characteristics and medical evaluations, 
there are 2 guides which aid in selecting 
suitable chimpanzees. These are dental 
eruption patterns and total body weight. 
Total body weight alone has little value be- 
cause it is possible to select a 19- to 12-lb. 
stunted or dwarfed chimpanzee and find it 
is over 4 years of age, providing little time 
for training prior to its becoming entirely 
intractable. At times, the stunted older 
chimpanzee will grow tremendously after 
being placed on a balanced diet and will 
rapidly exceed the desirable weight range. 

Vendors usually are able to provide the 
healthiest chimpanzees between April and 
September of each year, all falling largely 
in a weight range of 8 to 25 lb. when re- 
ceived in the United States. Such animals 
will range from approximately 1 to 4 years 
of age. We have found chimpanzees under 
12 lb., regardless of age, to be unusually 
fragile and difficult to stabilize in our col- 
ony. Desirable ones have all deciduous 
teeth and not more than the upper and 
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lower permanent first molars.* Actually, all 
deciduous teeth are usually erupted by one 
year of age, but the chimpanzee does not 
commonly attain a weight exceeding 15 lb. 
prior to his second year. The permanent 
first molars usually erupt between 234 and 
3 years of age. The total body weight-age 
ratio applies specifically to the wild chim- 
panzee brought to this country. No attempt 
is made here to compare body weights and 
ages of chimpanzees born in captivity. One 
may assume that a well-nourished and 
-cared for chimpanzee born in captivity 
might exceed his jungle brother’s growth 
rate. Also, one may assume that the wild 
one received a severe set-back in develop- 
ment by his journey from the jungle to the 
laboratory. 

By insisting on dental patterns and total 
body weights between 12 and 22 lb. we are 
able to obtain chimpanzees between 18 
months and 3 years of age. These will be 
cooperative laboratory animals for at least 
2 years with total body weights not over 
50 Ib. for the entire period. 


General Health Considerations 


As stated earlier, the typical United 
States vendor is not specifically equipped to 
hold and care for young chimpanzees in his 
colony. Once the young animals have sur- 
vived the travel from Africa to the United 
States and the delay in United States cus- 
toms, they are greatly weakened, if not 
severely debilitated. Such chimpanzees 
should not be allowed to remain for an ex- 
tended period in unsuitable quarters or be 
exposed to prolonged transportation by rail, 
truck, or air. In fact, we recommend travel 
by air only, and the constant attendance of 
competent veterinary personnel. 

Regardless of the source of supply, the 
Aeromedical Field Laboratory provides 
trained veterinary personnel at the ven- 
dor’s source for the purpose of selection, 
clinical evaluation, tuberculin tests, and the 
stabilization of the subiects on a flight ra- 
tion. Following provisional acceptance at 
the vendor’s office, the chimpanzees are 
flown directly to the Aeromedical Field Lab- 
oratory with a veterinarian and 2 veteri- 
nary technicians in attendance. All newly 
purchased chimpanzees are immediately 
placed in isolation for 45 days. While in iso- 
lation, they are tested for tuberculosis by 
the intrapalpebral method 3 more times at 
15-day intervals, utilizing the P.P.D. tuber- 
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culin. Final acceptance is made at the com- 
pletion of the 4th successful tuberculin test. 
Following release from isolation, each chim- 
panzee remains in a stabilization colony for 
a minimum period of 2 weeks—in severely 
debilitated cases, for up to 6 months if nec- 
essary—prior to issue for research pur- 
poses. 

The newly procured chimpanzees are 
placed in clean, well-ventilated cages with 
perforated flooring. It is almost impossible 
to keep cages and outside runs sufficiently 
sanitary for small chimpanzees unless per- 
forated flooring is utilized. Each new chim- 
panzee is an entirely different patient and 
must be handled on an individual basis. The 
extremely young animals appear to accept 
new surroundings and nourishment better 
when kept in pairs. Some do well when 
placed in cages by themselves at night as 
long as they are allowed to play in outside 
exercise runs with other young chimpan- 
zees. Occasionally, certain ones will defy all 
attempts at handling and feeding and, if 
left unattended, will weaken and die. Pneu- 
monia is a common terminal manifestation 
associated with deaths of this type. 

The newly procured chimpanzee is al- 
most invariably infected with intestinal 
parasites. Enteric diseases observed fre- 
quently in newly procured apes include 
shigellosis, strongyloidiasis, amebiasis, bal- 
antidiasis, oesophagostomiasis, ancylosto- 
miasis, ascariasis, taeniasis, trichuriasis, 
and enterobiasis. 

Coryza is a special problem in chimpan- 
zees.2 Pneumonia is especially severe when 
complicated by migratory ascarid larvae 
and pulmonary strongyloidiasis. Both as- 
carid and strongyloid larvae have been 
found in heavy concentrations in the pleu- 
ral fluid, liquor pericardii, and throughout 
the lung parenchyma in at least 3 animals 
whose deaths were attributed to pneumo- 
nia. Isolated animals are usually poor treat- 
ment risks. Thus, fulminating respiratory 
complications may be overshadowed or ini- 
tiated by migratory nemotode larvae and 
secondary bacterial complications. 


Dietary Considerations 


It is important to establish a diet that is 
acceptable, economical, convenient, and 
highly nutritional. 

Diets which derive 16 to 25% of the total 
calories from protein have proved satisfac- 
tory for adult and adolescent chimpanzees 
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over the past 10 years at the Yerkes Labo- 
ratories and at the Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens.*> 

Yerkes Laboratories utilized a diet in 
1943 which contained approximately 18% 
fat for adult chimpanzees. The basic ration 
utilized by the Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens contains approximately 5% fat. 

We initially provided the immature chim- 
panzees diets which derived 10 to 15% of 
the total calories from fats. Such a diet is 
convenient because prepared foods are 
readily available providing 6 to 7% of the 
total caloric value as fats, and these foods 
are easily supplemented by milk, fruits, 
and vegetables. 

With the low fat diet, we made the fol- 
lowing observations: Stools were almost 
constantly semifluid, and diarrhea appeared 
sporadically; coats were dull; and animals 
were constantly hungry. At first, we at- 
tributed these signs to excess fruit in the 
diet and a multitude of deficiencies in the 
ration. 

We do not have scientific proof of a spe- 
cific fat requirement in the diet, so we can 
only make the following observations. When 
the young chimpanzee’s diet was enriched 
by adding animal and vegetable fat to 30% 
of the total calories, there was a general 
improvement in appearance of the hair, a 
much lower incidence of sporadic diarrheas, 
and the animals appear to be more content 
between feedings. j 

A diet deriving 20% of its caloric con- 
tent from protein and 30% from animal 
and vegetable fats has proved satisfactory 
for the young and growing chimpanzee dur- 
ing the past 2 years. Utilizing infant ce- 
reals, condensed and unsweetened milk, 
fresh eggs, vegetable fat, oranges, apples, 
celery, carrots, and commercial monkey 
chow, supplemented by multivitamin prepa- 
rations, and occasionally iron preparations, 
we have been able to obtain growth and 
weight gains which appear adequate. 

It is not necessary to adhere to a specific 
diet. We encourage use of a variety of 
fruits and vegetables to relieve dietary mo- 
notony. A diet that provides essential min- 
erals and vitamins for a growing child will 
provide an adequate diet for young chim- 
panzees. Chimpanzee metabolism is similar 
to that of man.! 

We provide 3 separate rations for im- 
mature chimpanzees which are based upon 
the animal’s weight. Ration 1 provides ap- 
proximately 1,500 calories and is intended 
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for animals weighing less than 30 lb. Ra- 
tion 2 provides 2,000 calories for chimpan- 
zees weighing 30 to 45 lb. Those weighing 
up to 60 Ib. are given a ration 3 containing 
2,500 calories per day. 

Adolescents and adults are provided 3,000 
calories. The above diets are intended for 
typical young chimpanzees. We care for 
each on an individual basis and these fig- 
ures serve primarily as guidelines. 

Because we are interested in having the 
chimpanzees accept the handlers and _ be- 
come as dependent upon them as possible, 
we provide a basic fluid supplement in the 
diet which contains infant cereals, eggs, 
milk, vegetable fat, and gelatin flavoring. 
This liquid is given in a cup which is ini- 
tially held by the caretaker and subsequent- 
ly by the chimpanzee. Such a fluid supple- 
ment will also mask certain oral medicinal 
preparations and food supplements when 
required. 


Medical Aspects 

Most medicinal preparations we utilize 
are pediatric oral preparations. The young 
chimpanzee finds raspberry and cherry fla- 
vors most acceptable. In general, the dosage 
(for those 2 to 4% years old) is that for 
children 2 to 6 years of age. One drug which 
will successfully reduce the incidence of 
strongyloidiasis in chimpanzees is dithi- 
azanine iodide. We have seen almost no side 
effects with this drug in animals which 
have been initially stabilized in the colony 
prior to treatment. 

Every 3 months each chimpanzee is given 
a complete physical examination, including 
hematologic, urologic, electrocardiographic, 
and radiographic studies. 


Uses for Chimpanzees 

A healthy, stabilized, immature chimpan- 
zee is a valuable animal for biomedical re- 
search. He is also friendly, intelligent, and 
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a highly receptive subject. That he is sus- 
ceptible to most common diseases of man 
enhances his value uniquely. All of the 
above features, plus his long life span, 
make him an ideal comparative subject. 

The adult chimpanzee has been used ex- 
tensively by the Armed Forces for acceler- 
ation, centrifuge, and windblast studies, in 
which a manlike and man-sized subject has 
been required for studying proposed manned 
foreign environments. At the present 
time, comparative psychologists are train- 
ing young chimpanzees to do a variety of 
work tasks including the solving of com- 
plex problems in potentially hostile environ- 
ments which man might encounter. It is 
entirely possible that we are on the thresh- 
old of discovering in the chimpanzee a 
physiologic make-up that will allow us to 
find answers to many diseases and prob- 
lems of man. 


Summary 

The chimpanzee provides a potent com- 
parative research tool. Native to equatorial 
Africa, he is available to the research lab- 
oratory in quantity primarily as an imma- 
ture animal. His value lies predominately 
in his similarities to man, his intelligence, 
cooperativeness, and relatively long life 
span. The nutritional requirements, dis- 
eases, and treatments are similar to those 
of man. 
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Isolation of Nocardia brasiliensis from a Cat 


with a Review of Its Prevalence and Geographic Distribution 


SEVERAL aerobic actinomycetes have been 
recognized as agents that cause human dis- 
ease. These species are: Nocardia aster- 
oides, Nocardia brasiliensis, Streptomyces 
madurae, Streptomyces  paraguayensis, 
Streptomyces pelletierii, and Streptomyces 
somaliensis. Only one of the organisms, N. 
asteroides, has been incriminated as a lower 
animal pathogen. This agent has been re- 
ported as the cause of infection among 
dogs,) horses and 
a pig,?° and rabbits.*:2° 

In this report, isolation of N. brasiliensis 
from a cat is described. This may represent 
the first authenticated lower animal infec- 
tion due to that actinomycete. 

A review of publications revealed that 
this organism has been recorded in only a 
few regions of the world. Thus a discussion 
of the prevalence and geographic distribu- 
tion of N. brasiliensis along with its differ- 
ential diagnostic characteristics were 
deemed worthy of report. 


Case Report 


On Sept. 29, 1959, a male castrated cat, 
approximately 5 years old, was admitted to 
a veterinary clinic in Vallejo, Calif. There 
were several abscesses and lacerations typi- 
cal of cat-bite wounds on the left hindfoot. 
The cat was treated with local applications 
of a mastitis ointment* containing 100,000 


From the Communicable Disease Center, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Atlanta 22, Ga. (Ajello and Brumfield); Blue Cross 
Animal Hospital, 508 Lincoln Highway, Vallejo, Calif. 
(Walker); and University of California, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Davis, Calif. (Dungworth). 

*Pemacin, Warren-Teed Co., Columbus, Ohio. Trade 
names are used for identification purposes and do not con- 
stitute endorsement by the U.S. Public Health Service. 
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units of procaine penicillin G, 100.mg. of 
dihydrostreptomycin, 10% sulfamerazine 
and 10% sulfathiazole in 7.5 ec. of vehicle. 
An intramuscular injection of 300,000 units 
of penicillin G was given also. The cat was 
then sent home. 

By Oct. 26, 1959, the wounds had not 
healed and a new lesion with fistulous open- 
ings had developed on the hip of the same 
leg. At this time all of the lesions were 
cleaned and 300,000 units of procaine peni- 
cillin G were administered intramuscularly. 

On Nov. 16, 1959, the cat was examined 
again and there was no improvement. The 
cat was hospitalized and treated with pro- 
teolytic enzymes** (5,000 units twice a 
day). Intramuscular injections of 0.5 ml. 
of penicillin and streptomycin which con- 
tained 100,000 units of procaine peni- 
cillin G and 0.125 Gm. of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin sulfate were administered daily. 
After 4 days of treatment, the cat’s condi- 
tion had not changed. 

At this time, pus from the lesions was 
examined microscopically. Branched fila- 
ments approximately 1 » in diameter were 
observed. On this basis, a tentative diag- 
nosis of actinomycosis was made.+ Cultures 
were also taken and sent to the Communica- 
ble Disease Center at Atlanta, Ga., for 
identification. 

Following the diagnosis of actinomycosis, 
5-gr. tablets of potassium iodide were 
administered orally daily and 150,000 units 
each of benzathine penicillin G and pro- 
‘aine penicillin G were administered every 
other day. After a week of treatment, the 


**Varizyme, American Cyanamid Co., New York, N.Y., 
Streptokinase, 10,000 units, streptodornase 2,500 units plus 
human plasminogen. 

+The assistance of Herbert L. Joseph, M.D., Vallejo, 
Calif., is acknowledged in making the tentative diagnosis. 
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Fig. 1—Multiple micro- 

abscesses in leg tissue of 

cat infected with Nocar- 

dia brasiliensis. H & E 

stain; original magnifica- 
tion x 72. 


cat had not improved and therapy was dis- 
continued. 

On Dec. 19, 1959, the cat died. Prior to 
death it had become jaundiced and bile had 
been observed in its urine. 


Gross Pathologic Findings 


On necropsy, the body was found to be 
in a poor nutritional state. The skin was 
tightly adherent to the underlying struc- 
tures. The subcutaneous tissues were yellow 
with little fat present. The peritoneal tissues 
were icteric. The mucous membranes of the 
mouth and esophagus were yellow. The 
stomach was empty and the intestines con- 
tained a small quantity of tan, mucoid ma- 
terial. Although normal in size, the mesen- 
teric and mediastinal lymph nodes were 


Fig. 2—Microabscess with 

filaments of N. brasilien- 

sis. Gram-Weigert stain; 

original magnification x 
480. 
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dark red. The liver had an accentuated lob- 
ular pattern. The bladder was markedly 
icteric and contained approximately 1 ml. 
of clear yellow fluid. Several whitish pink 
raised nodules, 2 to 4 mm. in diameter, 
were found scattered on both lungs near the 
vertebral line of pleural reflection. The 
terminal portions of the bronchi had a 
coarse, sandpaper-like lining. 

The subcutaneous region of the anterior, 
lateral, and posterior aspects of the left 
hindleg from the sacrum to the tarsus, in- 
cluding 2 inches of the tail base, was 
necrotic and purulent. A yellowish pink, 
granular, pasty, odorless material together 
with interwoven bands of connective tissue 
were found in place of the muscle mass. The 
large blood vessels in this region were in- 
tact. A portion of the skin over the dorsal 
posterior aspect of the thigh was eroded. 
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Fig. 3—Two-week-old culture of tissue from cat's 
leg; colony of N. brasiliensis incubated at 25 C. on 
Sabouraud’s dextrose agar. 


Histopathologic Findings 


Foci of alveolar hemorrhage resembling infarcts 
were present in the lung. Small areas of thickening 
and collapse of alveolar septa were observed. A 
scattering of megakaryocytes and an increased num- 
ber of mononuclear cells, particularly plasma cells, 
were found in the red pulp of the spleen. Pronounced 
autolysis was evident in the liver. The bile ducts 
were distended and plugged by masses of inspissated 
bile and necrotic debris. There was no evidence of 
inflammatory reaction around these passages. There 
was marked lipidosis of the tubular epithelium of the 
kidney. 

Multiple closely packed microabscesses divided into 
and strands of young 
granulation tissue were present in tissue from the left 


groups by narrow islands 
hindleg (Fig. 1). The abscesses surrounded variable- 
sized colonies of the actinomycete. Mononuclear and 
polymorphonuclear cells were both present in the 
abscess zones but the majority of the cellular ele- 
ments were necrotic. In the center of these areas 
filaments, either randomly en- 
tangled or, more often, arranged in a radial fashion 
(Fig. 2). In the latter instances, where the mycelium 
was especially dense, leukocytes occurred only around 
the periphery of the actinomycete The 
mycelium stained readily with the Gram-Weigert 
method. When the Fite-Faraco staining procedure 
for acid-fast organisms was applied to a section of 
tissue, only a_ barely 


were fine mycelial 


colony. 


perceptable acid-fast staining 

of the filaments was noted, With repeated application 

of this stain, the mycelium stained a brilliant red.* 
Thin-walled dilated capillaries, macrophages, fibro- 


*Sections stained by Dr. Allen Eschenbrenner, Hematol- 
ogy and Biochemistry Section, Communicable Disease 
Center, Atlanta, Ga. 
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blasts, and edematous ground substance formed the 
bulk of the granulation tissue, together with a 
sprinkling of neutrophils, plasma cells, and lympho- 
cytes. cells only 
occasionally and appeared usually to contain a small 
colony of the organism. Several of the larger strands 
subdividing the tissue contained remnants of skeletal 
muscle which exhibited necrosis and varying degrees 


Langhans’-type giant were seen 


of degeneration of the fibers. There was an associated 
diffuse inflammatory reaction in the interstitium 
and focal proliferation of muscle fiber nuclei. 

The inflammatory reaction was primarily an acute 
leukocytic one but the presence of small amounts of 
granulation tissue, the proportion of mononuclear 
cells. and the occasional giant cells denoted an early 
yranulomatous response as well. 

On the these findings a diagnosis of 
nocardial cellulitis, myositis, and obstructive jaundice 
was made. 


basis of 


Bacteriologic Findings 


obtained from the cat's 


An actinomycete culture 
Dec. 15, 1959. Growth was 
scanty since the organism had been growing in a 
tightly sealed, screw-capped bottle of culture medium. 
Several subcultures 


leg was received on 


were made on cotton-plugged 
tubes of Sabouraud’s dextrose agar. These cultures 
were incubated at 25 C. Within 2 weeks, colonies ap- 
proximately 1 cm. in diameter had developed. The 
surface growth was heavily folded, heaped, and yel- 
lowish white. The colony had a 
border (Fig. 3). 

The colony 


white, powdery 
was composed of delicate, branched 
filaments about 1 « in diameter. It was acid-fast when 
stained with Kinyoun’s stain and decolorized with a 
1% aqueous solution of sulfuric acid. 

Potato dextrose agar slide cultures were inocu- 
lated and incubated at 25 C. After 2 weeks, good 
mycelial development occurred. The filaments were 
well branched and acid-fast (Fig. 4). 

Since there are 2 acid-fast pathogenic Nocardia 
(NV. asteroides and N. brasiliensis), differ- 
ential tests designed to distinguish between them 
were carried out. Plates of casein agar’ * and 
tubes of Bojalil’s dilute gelatin solution® were inocu- 
lated and incubated at 25 C. After 10 days. a clear 
zone of hydrolysis had occurred about the point of 
inoculation (Fig. 5). The gelatin tubes contained 
several compact balls of filaments. On the basis of 
these the 


Ss} 


reactions, isolate 


was identified as NV. 
brasiliensis. The diagnosis was confirmed by 2 
others.* 
Pathogenicity Tests 
Several guinea pigs were inoculated 


with the cat isolate to determine its patho- 


*Subcultures were sent to Dr. L. F. Bojalil, Escuela de 
Medicina, Unidad de Patologia, Hospital General, Mexico 
7. D.F., for confirmation. He identified the cat isolate as 
Dr. A. C. Pier, University of California, 
of Veterinary Medicine, Davis, also studied the 
and considered it to be N. brasiliensis. 


N.. brasiliensis. 
School 


cat isolate 
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Fig. 4—Branched fila- 
ments of N. brasiliensis 
grown on Sabouraud’s 
dextrose agar in a slide 
culture. Kinyoun’s acid- 
fast stain; original mag- 
nification x 1,176. 


genicity. Growth from 4 cultures grown in 
test tubes of Sabouraud’s dextrose agar for 
2 weeks was harvested in normal saline 
solution; 1 ml. of saline solution was added 
to each tube and the growth scraped off 
with a stiff needle. The material collected in 
this manner was ground in a mortar and 
mixed with an equal portion of a 5% sus- 
pension of gastric mucin; 2 ml. of the gas- 
tric mucin-fungus mixture was injected in- 
traperitoneally into a guinea pig, and 1 ml. 
was injected intratesticularly into a second 
guinea pig. 

Five days after inoculation, the first 
guinea pig died. At necropsy, numerous 
lesions were observed in the internal or- 
gans. Exudate from the lesions contained 
numerous aggregations of acid-fast myce- 
lium (Fig. 6). 

Two days later, the second guinea pig 
died. The inoculated testis was markedly 
enlarged and filled with pus. Numerous ab- 
scesses were also found on the internal 
organs. Smears from the testicular and in- 
ternal lesion exudates contained numerous 
fine, branched, acid-fast filaments. 


The occurrence of N. brasiliensis infec- 
tion in a cat is noteworthy for several 
reasons. Verified cases of N. brasiliensis 
infection in lower animals have not been 
recorded up to this time. The recent report 
of a Canadian case of bovine mastitis due 
to N. brasiliensis'* proved to be erroneous. 
Laboratory studies at the CDC showed the 
isolate to be N. asteroides. 

Nocardia brasiliensis infections are of 
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rare occurrence in North America above 
the Mexican border. Only 6 human cases 
have been reported with a United States 
origin: 

1) California. An actinomycete isolated from 
the mycetoma of a patient in Los Angeles County 
Hospital was considered to be a new species.” It 
was named Actinomyces mexicana (N. brasiliensis). 
The case was described in 1925." The infection had 
developed in a 32-year-old Mexican engaged in 
irrigation work on a beet ranch. 

2) Florida. Culture (No. 2819) from tumor-like 
lesion on foot of patient in Jacksonville, Fla.. was 
received from Duke University Medical School, Dur- 
ham, N.C., in 1960. 

3) Georgia. This culture (isolate MY-174-56) 
was received by the CDC Mycology Unit in 1956. It 


Fig. 5—Digestion of casein by N. brasiliensis, iso- 
lated from a cat, after 2 weeks’ growth. 
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was from a 3-year-old girl with multiple chest ab- 
scesses. The outcome of her condition is unknown. 
Culture was identified by D. R. Gurdon.” 

4) Louisiana. Isolate 507 from a 5-year-old boy 
in Baton Rouge was identified as N. brasiliensis.” 
This patient had never visited or lived in Mexico. 
His case history is not available for review. 

5) Texas. The physiologic properties of the 
isolate make it probable that it was N. brasilien- 
Cultures of it are no longer available. 

6) Virginia. — A culture from a_ 61-year-old 
farmer with a pulmonary infection was identified 
as N. brasiliensis’ on the basis that it was partially 
acid-fast, liquidfied and coagulated milk. 
Cultures were not kept. 

Geographically N. brasiliensis has a re- 
stricted distribution. It has been recognized 
only in North America, South America, and 
Africa (Table 1). The majority of infec- 
tions have been diagnosed in Mexico. 


29, 30 


SIS. 


gelatin, 


TABLE 1—Geographic Distribution of Nocardia 


brasiliensis infections 


Country and references 


United States Cuba®* 
California," Costa Rica® 
present case Argentina™ 
Florida (see text) Brazil*2.13. 26,42 
yeorgia™ 
Georg Ecuador®® 
Louisiana* 
Texas?” Venezuela 
Virginia® Republic of the Congo“ 


Union of South Africa® 


Since 1909 when Lindenberg?® first iso- 
lated this organism in Brazil and named 
it Discomyces brasiliensis, the following 
synonymy has developed. 

Nocardia brasiliensis (Lindenberg, 1909) 

Castellani and Chalmers, 1913—syno- 
nyms. 


Discomyces brasiliensis Lindenberg, 1909* 
Streptothrix brasiliensis Greco, 1916” 
Actinomyces mexicana Boyd and Crutchfield, 1921” 
Oospora brasiliensis Sartory, 1923” 
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Fig. 6—Filaments of N. 
brasiliensis in smear from 
diaphragm of guinea pig 
infected with N. brasili- 
ensis isolated from a cat. 
Kinyoun’s acid-fast stain; 
original magnification x 
1,176. 


dctinomyces brasiliensis Gomes, 1923” 
Nocardia pretoriana Pijper and Pullinger, 1927* 
Nocardia transvalensis Pijper and Pullinger, 1927" 
Nocardia mexicanus Ota, 1928” * 

Actinomyces pretorianus Nanizzi, 1934" 

Actinomyces transvalensis Nanizzi, 1934" 

Proactinomyces brasiliensis Negroni, 1954" 

Proactinomyces mexicanus Negroni, 1954" 

Proactinomyces pretorianus Negroni, 1954" 

Proactinomyces transvalensis Negroni, 1954" 

Due to great variations in colony devel- 
opment and similarity in their microscopic 
features N. asteroides and N. brasiliensis 
are morphologically indistinguishable. Spe- 
cies identification can only be accomplished 
through the use of biochemical tests. This 
laboratory has found the following tests of 
great value in the differentiation of N. 
asteroides and N. brasiliensis.*5 

1) Digestion of Casein.—N. asteroides grows well 
on casein medium but does not clear the medium; 
N. brasiliensis not only grows on the casein plate 
but clears the medium for a considerable distance 
around its colony. 

2) Growth on Dilute Gel«tin Solution—N. aster- 
oides grows poorly on the medium (the organism 
develops loose, flocculent groups of mycelium); JN. 
brasiliensis grows well on this medium in the form 
of globular masses of mycelium. 

Both species develop well-formed, branched 
mycelium 1 , or less in diameter. The my- 
celium is acid-fast when Kinyoun’s stain 
decolorized with 1% sulfuric acid is used. 

Pathogenicity tests are not reliable. All 
isolates of N. brasiliensis tested in an ex- 
tensive study, except one human isolate, 


*Gordon and Mihm™ were unable to confirm this cita- 
tion for N. mexicanus. Examination of photocopies of 
Ota’s report® revealed that this combination indeed is 


present on page 121 of Part II. We are indebted to Dr. 
T. Tsuchiya, Department of Bacteriology, Juntendo Uni- 
versity, School of Medicine, Tokyo, Japan, and Dr. C. W. 
Dodge, Henry Shaw School of Botany, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., for photocopies of Parts II, VI, and 
the abstract of Ota’s paper. 
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proved to be nonpathogenic.*® The Califor- 
nia cat isolate, however, produced extensive 
lesions in guinea pigs and induced death in 
a few days. 

By application of the recommended tests 
to all acid-fast, aerobic actinomycetes, 
mycologists should be able to distinguish 
between N, asteroides and N. brasiliensis. 


Summary 


1) Nocardia brasiliensis was_ isolated 
from lacerations on a cat in California. The 
clinical and histopathologic aspects of the 
infection are described. This is believed to 
be the first authenticated record of infec- 
tion of lower animals with this organism. 

2) The geographic distribution of N. 
brasiliensis infection in man is critically 
reviewed. 

3) The morphologic and biochemic prop- 
erties of N. brasiliensis are contrasted with 
those of N. asteroides. 
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Cholesterol May Cause Lung Lesions in Cats 


In lungs of cats, small fur-animals, and rodents, lesions 
characterized by white subpleural spots have been observed. His- 
tologically, the lesions were interstitial fibrosis and fibrosis of the 
lung parenchyma. They contained numerous foam cells, double 
refracting cholesterol crystals, and Touton giant cells. It was 
theorized that the disease is caused by irritation from cholesterol, 
which acts as a foreign body. Intratracheal administration of a 
cholesterol suspension to cats and rats confirmed this assumption. 

-Berl. u Miinch. tierdrztl. Wehnschr. (Oct., 1960): 373. 


Two Leptospiral Vaccines Tested 


In an immunologic study of Leptospira pomona infection in 
calves in Australia, no clinical difference was found in the pro- 
tection afforded by an alum-precipitated or nonprecipitated 
formalinized vaccine, although there was a stronger antibody 
response to the alum-precipitated vaccine. 

In these trials involving 16 vaccinated calves and 9 control 
calves, both vaccines afforded excellent clinical protection when 
immunity was challenged a month after vaccination by intraperi- 
toneal administration of pure cultures of L. pomona. Controls 
became depressed and anorectic, and lost weight. 

The fact that the serum titer increased substantially over 
the vaccinal titer following challenge was attributed to the fact 
that heavy challenge doses of pure cultures of L. pomona were 
given rather than suspensions of infected organs which would 
have fewer numbers of organisms. Unvaccinated calves developed 
markedly high titers following challenge in contrast to the titers 
developed by the previously vaccinated calves. 

The experiments yielded no clear-cut evidence of suppression 
of leptospiruria by the vaccines, but it was concluded that a 
properly prepared leptospiral vaccine is an efficient immunizing 
agent. Duration of immunity was not determined.—Austral. Vet. 
J., 36, (Nov., 1960): 419. 
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Glioma of the 


A FEMALE COCKER Spaniel, 14 years old, had 
been treated periodically for one year for 
glaucoma. Recently she had been given 10 
gr. of urea twice daily for 45 days.! Exami- 
nations were made every 2 weeks. At the 
last examination, no abnormal intraocular 
pressure could be detected in either eye, 
and it was assumed that treatment was 
giving the desired results. 

Five days after the last examination, a 
rounded swelling appeared on the upper 
eyelid of the left eye. This was 2 cm. in 
diameter and outwardly resembled a hema- 
toma or an abscess. Aspiration of the mass 
with a sterile 18-gauge needle was at- 
tempted, but no fluid was obtained. A small 
incision over the mass was made through 
the skin. The exposed tissue had the appear- 
ance of adenoidal tissue. Permission was 
given by the owner to remove the mass. 

Under general anesthesia an incision was 
made through the eyelid and all of the mass 
that was in the orbit was removed. This 
was done easily except for an attachment to 
the periorbita just anterior to the orbital 
foramina. The eyeball was left intact. The 
wound healed by first intention and in 7 
days, the sutures were removed. 


Observations 


Gross Pathologic Findings.—This mass 
was irregular, brownish, and consisted of 6 
parts. The largest part was 20 by 20 by 10 
mm. The next largest measured 15 by 15 by 
9 mm., whereas each of the 4 smallest parts 
measured 10 by 8 by 4 mm. The tissue was 
a dull grayish tan and had firm consistency. 


Dr. Williams is chief, Pathology Department, Ceberras 
Memorial Hospital, Concord, N.C.; Dr. Garlick is a gen- 
eral practitioner in Kannapolis, N.C.; and Dr. Beard is 
a general practitioner in Concord, N.C. 

IWeadon, Mason: Use of for 
J.A.V.M.A., 137, (July 1, 1960): 75. 


Glaucoma, 
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Optic Nerve of a Dog 


—A Case Report 


J. O. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
E. C. GARLICK, V.M.D. 
D. C. BEARD, D.V.M. 


On examination of a cut section, a large 
part of the mass appeared dark and brown- 
ish black. Blocks were cut from every one 
of the sections for histologic study, and they 
were observed to be essentially identical. 
Histopathologic Findings.—This tissue 
mass was an irregular, lobulated structure 
with no specific evidence of encapsulation. 
It was composed of proliferating nerve fi- 
bers separated by a distinct glial network, 
the cells of which resembled astrocytes of 
the central nervous system. For the most 
part they were uniform in size, slightly 
elongated or rounded, with moderately hy- 
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Fig. 1—Low power photomicrograph in which 
hemorrhage and cellularity of tumor are visible. 
x 20. 
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Fig. 2—On high power photomicrograph, tumor is 
shown invading the fibers of the orbicularis mus- 
cle. x 430. 


perchromatic nuclei. There were areas of 
cells with mitotic figures. 

Diagnosis.—Glioma of the optic nerve 
was diagnosed. 


Postoperative Findings.—On postopera- 
tion day 19, a slight dislocation of the left 
periorbital tissue occurred on the edge of 
the left eye. The next day the tumor could 
be seen protruding between the eye and 
eyelid and pushing the eyeball forward. On 
postoperation day 21, swelling occurred 
around the right eye. Permission was given 
to euthanatize the dog. 

Necropsy Findings.—The tumor had de- 
veloped along the course of the optic nerve 
to the optic chiasma and then grown along 
the course of the right optic nerve. The 
rate of growth had been extremely rapid. 


The structure of the optic nerve is com- 
parable to the intracerebral pathways of 
the white matter of the brain. Its tract dif- 
fers from that of the cerebellum, however, 
because it is subdivided into bundles de- 
lineated by vascular fibrous septums which 
enter from the pia mater. The nerve fibers 
composing these bundles are further sep- 
arated by a glial network, the cells of which 
resemble those of the central nervous sys- 
tem. These cells are of 3 types: astrocytes, 
oligodendrocytes, and the microglia. 

Except for the last day, the patient did 
not seem to have much pain but she must 
have been uncomfortable. 


Unconsciousness in Dogs May Result from 
Pancreatic Tumors 


A nonmetastasizing pancreatic insuloma was found in an 8- 
year-old Boxer bitch in Sweden. Episodes of unconsciousness, a 
common sign of hypoglycemia, were induced by release of insulin 
from the tumor, indicating that it was active. 

Of 14 other canine pancreatic insulomas previously described, 
most were active. About half had metastasized. The duration of 
clinical signs and abnormal blood glucose levels were not consid- 
ered reliable guides for estimating presence or absence of metas- 
tases; consequently, the advisability of surgically removing these 
tumors could not be ascertained.—J. Comp. Path. and Therap., 


70, (Oct., 1960): 455. 
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Foot Rot 


DURING THE SPRING of 1960, 4 yearling 
Hereford feeder cattle, which had been 
purchased when 3 months old, developed a 
necrotic dermatitis of the muzzle. One had 
profuse diarrhea and died after several 
days of illness. At necropsy, a necrotic in- 
flammation of the muzzle, a few ulcers in 
the oral mucous membrane, and a hemor- 
rhagic gastroenteritis were seen. A tenta- 
tive diagnosis of mucosal disease was made. 

The other 3 heifers had progressive ema- 
ciation but no diarrhea. No elevation in 
body temperature was recorded. In addition 
to the necrotic inflammation of the muzzle, 
these 3 cattle also had a necrotic inflamma- 
tion of the skin at the coronary border of 
the main claws (digits 3 and 4) as well as 
the accessory claws (vestigial digits 2 and 
5). Since the cattle had lesions in the muz- 
zle, mouth, and feet, a federal foot-and- 
mouth disease specialist was consulted. He 
indicated it was not foot-and-mouth disease 
and was probably vesicular stomatitis or 
mycotic stomatitis. Two of these cattle died 
but necropsies were not made, 

The 4th heifer was submitted to the Iowa 
State Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory. 
She was emaciated and small for her age 
but did not have diarrhea or elevated body 
temperature. This emaciated animal was 
killed by electrocution and a necropsy was 
performed. All 4 feet had a severe necrotic 
dermatitis which involved the skin at the 
coronary border of the main and accessory 
claws. The hair in the region was matted 
with exudate, straw, and fecal material. 


Dr. Monlux is with the Iowa State Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Ames; Dr. Raun is with the Department of 
Entomology, Iowa State University, Ames; and Drs. 
Diesch and Hunt are veterinarians at Winthrop, Iowa. 
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and a Mucosal-Type Disease 


Caused by Chorioptes bovis 


W. S. MONLUX, D.V.M., PH.D. 
E. S. RAUN, M.S., PH.D. 

S. J. DIESCH, B.S., D.V.M. 

J. A. HUNT, D.V.M. 


The inflammation was particularly severe 
in the interdigital tissue between the chief 
claws where the character of the necrotic 
material as well as the odor indicated 
Spherophorus necrophorus was present. In 
the region of the heel, the inflammatory 
reaction had penetrated beneath the peri- 
ople and had extended into the ventral por- 
tions of the foot under the sole (Fig. 1). 

No cutaneous lesions were observed on 
the udder, around the horn buds, on the 
sides of the neck or back, or in the meta- 
carpal or metatarsal regions. On the muzzle, 
there was an acute diffuse necrotic inflam- 
mation similar to that observed in mucosal 
disease (Fig. 2). Since the exudate had 
dried on the muzzle, crusts of necrotic ma- 
terial were present on the nasolabial surface 
as well as on the hair at the periphery of 
the muzzle. The inflammatory reaction ex- 
tended 4 cm. into the anterior nares. There 
was a mucopurulent conjunctivitis with 
some matting, with exudate, of the hair 
ventral to the eye. 

On the mucous membranes of the lips, 
mouth, and pharynx, there were shallow 
ulcers and erosions similar to those in mu- 
cosal disease. Multiple linear ulcers were 
present in the mucous membrane of the 
esophagus and were most numerous in the 
posterior 20 cm. of this organ. A few ero- 
sions were found in the mucous membrane 
of the abomasum. There were no ulcers in 
the mucous membrane of the forestomachs 
or the intestinal tract. Ulcers in the ante- 
rior portion of the digestive tract are not 
pathognomonic for any specific disease but 
are lesions common to many diseases in 
which there are emaciation and debility. 
Masses of relatively solid feces were found 
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in the colon and rectum, indicating that the 
animal had been constipated. 

Histologic examination of a number of 
tissues and organs did not reveal the altera- 
tions, other than the ulcers, commonly as- 
sociated with mucosal disease. The histo- 
logic preparations made from tissues in the 
coronary region of the claws revealed a 
severe chronic dermatitis. Numerous cross 


Fig. 2—Necrotic inflammation of the skin of the 
muzzle of the heifer. 
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Fig. 1—Necrotic dermati- 

tis involving the skin at 

the coronary border of 

the main and the acces- 

sory digital claws of the 
heifer. 


sections of mites were observed in the su- 
perficial portions of the keratinized layer 
of the skin as well as in the exudate on the 
skin (Fig. 3). The genius and species iden- 
tity of the mites could not be determined by 
examination of the arthropod fragments 
present in the skin. A diagnosis of parasitic 
dermatitis was made. 

On Nov. 20, 1960, the owner reported 
that another heifer was emaciated and her 
muzzle was becoming covered with a scab 
resembling that which had been observed in 
previous cases. Examination of the heifer 
revealed a body temperature of 103 F., 
a slightly increased respiratory rate, semi- 
solid feces which were slightly more fluid 
than those of normal feeder cattle, and ema- 
ciation. A diffuse necrotic dermatitis of the 
muzzle was present. Shallow punched-out 
ulcers were observed in the mucous mem- 
branes of the lips and mouth. A necrotic 
inflammation of the epithelium of the an- 
terior nares was also present. There was a 
necrotic inflammation of the skin of the 
coronary region of the main and accessory 
claws of all 4 feet. The most severe lesions 
were found in the posterior limbs. In addi- 
tion to the inflammation of the coronary 
region, the infection also involved the in- 
terdigital tissue between the main claws, 
where the character of the alterations as 
well as the odor indicated that S. necroph- 
orus was present. The inflammatory re- 
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action extended under the periople of the 
heel of the main claws and had also begun 
to undermine the sole of the claws. There 
was no involvement of other portions of the 
skin, mammary gland, or vulva. 

Deep scrapings of the skin of the muzzle 
and the coronary region of the claws re- 


Fig. 3—A cross section of a mite in the epithelium 
of the skin of the coronary region of the claw. 
x 130. 


vealed the presence of numerous numbers 
of arthropods which were identified as 
Chorioptes bovis. 

Another heifer in the herd was observed 
to have an intense hyperemia of the muzzle 
which she licked frequently. Because her 
muzzle was hyperemic, the owner inquired 
if she might not have the new disease, “‘red 
nose.” This animal also had a digital der- 
matitis. 

Following the diagnosis of mange caused 
by C. bovis, the client was advised to 
spray (with pressure) the herd of cattle 4 
times, at weekly intervals, with a 0.03% 
solution of the gamma isomer of benzene 
hexachloride. Warm water containing a de- 
tergent was used in the preparation of this 
solution. The owner was also advised to 
soak all 4 feet of the emaciated heifer sev- 
eral times in the spray solution. In addition, 
repeated topical application of the miticidal 
solution was made on the muzzle. 

The herd was examined again on Dec, 19, 
1960. A definite improvement was observed 
in the general condition of the debilitated 
heifer. The muzzle and foot lesions were 
healing satisfactorily. The other heifer, 
which had muzzle and digital lesions, ap- 
peared normal and had an improved rate of 
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gain. No new cases of the disease had ap- 
peared. 


Discussion 


This is a valuable lesson in the necessity 
of making a careful and complete examina- 
tion of an animal to differentiate mange 
from some of the current bovine diseases. 
One of the interesting aspects was that the 
foot lesions of mange were confined to the 
coronary region of the claws and did not 
involve the skin of the metacarpal and 
metatarsal regions as has been described in 
infections with C. bovis. This report also 
reveals mange as an etiologic factor in the 
production of foot rot in cattle. The epi- 
thelial injury caused by the mites allowed 
bacteria to enter the coronary region of the 
claws and the interdigital tissue where 
these microorganisms produced the lesions 
characteristic of foot rot. 

The muzzle lesions occurred following 
the transfer of mites from the legs to the 
skin of the muzzle when the cattle licked 
their limbs as the result of the irritation 
and itching. On the muzzle, the parasitic 
invasion of the skin, together with second- 
ary bacterial infection, produced a necrotic 
dermatitis. This muzzle lesion could easily 
be confused with that observed in mucosal 
disease or ‘“‘red nose.” The inflammation of 
the nose and lips was painful and, as a re- 
sult, the cattle became anorectic and emaci- 
ated. Except for one animal, diarrhea was 
not present in this herd. However, debili- 
tated cattle often have terminal diarrhea. 
The absence of enteric signs and lesions 
differentiates this parasitic disease from 
mucosal disease. 

Although the hyperemic nose and later 
the necrotic dermatitis of the muzzle could 
be confused with the lesions of red nose, 
the other respiratory signs of red nose and 
rapid spread of the disease through the 
herd were not present. 

The question arises as to how many cases 
of foot rot are caused by mange. Many of 
the topical treatments used to correct foot 
rot would also help to control mange. It has 
also been observed that many cases of foot 
rot will improve or heal when large amounts 
of fertilizer are dumped in feedlots. The 
legs of the cattle become covered with this 
fertilizer and it is quite possible that the 
sulfur, lime, and other ingredients in the 
fertilizer are injurious to the mites. 
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The Public Health Significance of 


Staphylococcic Infection in Cattle 


THE ORGANISMS of the genus Staphylo- 
coccus are ubiquitous and include both 
pathogenic and nonpathogenic forms of 
the bacteria originally described in 1880." 
The pathogenic or potentially pathogenic 
staphylococci which produce coagulase are 
currently referred to as Staphylococcus 
aureus although some strains thus classi- 
fied fail to produce golden pigment.*”? 

There is not a clearly defined demarca- 
tion between human and lower animal 
strains of Staph. aureus even though these 
terms are frequently used. In general, 
strains of staphylococci which produce 
alpha hemolysin are referred to as human 
strains; however, some strains capable of 
initiating human disease have not been 
shown to possess this characteristic.‘’Beta 
hemolysin production is thought to be a 
characteristic of staphylococci which origi- 
nate from lower animal sources."' 

While the foregoing division of staphy- 
lococci into human and lower animal strains 
may be a useful one, there is epidemiologic 
evidence,’®:**:°" to indicate that the strains 
so classified may not always fall into such 
classification categories. 

Man has been acknowledged as the prin- 
cipal host of Staph. aureus.23 Apparently, 
few members of the human race fail to ex- 
perience this clinical infection at one time 
or another. 


From the Communicable Disease Center, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Atlanta, Ga. (epidemic intelligence service officer, 
Zinn); the Ohio Department of Health, Columbus (chief, 
Communicable Disease Laboratory, Anderson); and the 
Kentucky State Department of Health, Frankfort (senior 
veterinarian, Skaggs). 
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Bovine Staphylococcic Infections as a Source of 
Disease in Man 

In 1914, one of the first attempts to cor- 
relate staphylococcic infection in the bovine 
mammary gland with human disease was 
made.® The significance of this observation 
relating acute gastroenteritis in man to the 
presence of staphylococci in food was not 
fully appreciated at that time. In 1934, in- 
fected bovine mammary glands were shown 
to be a source of staphylococci responsible 
for recurrent gastroenteritis in a school 
population.® Utilizing phage typing, an in- 
vestigator’* traced staphylococci involved in 
a food-poisoning episode to infected mam- 
mary glands of cattle. 

An interesting staphylococcic food-poi- 
soning incident due to infected cow’s milk 
has been reported.2* The Staphylococcus 
was a type rarely found in bovine infection; 
It was thought to be predominately a human 
pathogen. The incriminated organism pro- 
duced both alpha and delta hemolysin but 
not beta. This organism was isolated from 
the involved food, the milk of the cow from 
which it was produced, the hands of the 
milker and, perhaps more important, from 
the anterior nares of the milker. Phage 
typing was utilized to identify and corre- 
late the different isolates. It was concluded 
that the nose of the milker was most like- 
ly the source from which the organism was 
transmitted to the cows udder.** 


Survey Studies on Staphylococci in Milk Samples 
in Ohio 


Composite bulk milk samples from 336 
dairy herds in Ohio were examined for the 
presence of coagulase-positive staphylococ- 
ci.*1 These samples represented dairy farms 
using bulk-tank equipment. The samples ex- 
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amined were 1-ml. portions of routine sam- 
ples taken directly from the bulk tanks on 
the farm by health department employees. 

The tube test employing rabbit plasma 
was used to test for coagulase activity. It 
was found that 203 (60.4%) of the 336 
samples examined contained coagulase-posi- 
tive staphylococci. While it is apparent that 
the staphylococci isolated may represent 
contaminants as well as udder infections, 
these findings point out the widespread dis- 
tribution of coagulase-positive staphylococ- 
ci. 

When these coagulase-positive isolates 
were tested for antibiotic sensitivity, it was 
found that 7 of the 203 isolates were resist- 
ant to penicillin, 2 were resistant to di- 
hydrostreptomycin, and an additional 5 cul- 
tures were resistant to both of these anti- 
biotics. 


Food Poisoning Attributed to Milk Products 


The capacity to produce enterotoxin is 
now recognized as a characteristic of many 
strains of Staph. aureus isolated from bo- 
vine mammary 

In conjunction with pasteurization, im- 
provements in milk refrigeration and sani- 
tation practices, both on dairy farms and 
during subsequent processing, have assured 
the present day consumer a safe fluid milk 
supply. Recently, however, other dairy prod- 
ucts have been incriminated as causing dis- 
ease in man.!:3)15 

In 8 instances, food posioning in England 
has been attributed to the presence of pre- 
formed staphylococcic enterotoxin in spray- 
dried skim milk powder. This particular 
dairy product caused 1,190 known cases of 
gastroenteritis in school children who drank 
the reconstituted milk. Early in 1956, in 19 
instances, acute gastroenteritis involved 
many hundreds of Puerto Rican school chil- 
dren who had consumed _ reconstituted 
spray-dried nonfat milk solids.* These 
Puerto Rican episodes were the first to be 
associated with spray-dried milk produced 
in the United States.?’ 

An extensive investigation of staphylo- 
coccic food poisoning involving cheddar 
cheese has been reported.!® Coagulase-posi- 
tive beta hemolytic Staph. awreus was iso- 
lated from animals in 2 of the 8 herds which 
supplied milk to the cheese plant involved. 
The bovine phage patterns of the strains 
isolated from the cattle were similar to the 
strains found in the cheese. Also cited were 
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60 cases of acute gastroenteritis which oc- 
curred in 1958 due to ingestion of cheese 
produced in a midwestern state.*° 


Role of Man as a Source of Staphylococcic Disease 
in Animals 


A previous reference** has been made to 
the possible transmission of staphylococci 
from persons to dairy cows. In a recent 
study,?? it was suggested that the staphy- 
lococci causing acute clinical bovine masti- 
tis might be strains of human origin. 

At this time, the staphylococcic disease 
problem in man is of such magnitude that 
it has been the subject of numerous nation- 
al and international conferences. According 
to some investigators,?° “hospital-acquired 
staphylococcic disease is now recognized as 
a formidable contemporary cause of illness 
and death.” Still others’ state that “infec- 
tions with these antibiotic-resistant organ- 
isms do not constitute a temporary epidemic 
but represent a problem which must be 
faced for an indefinite time in our modern 
antibiotic-saturated hospital society.” This 
is in part a man-made problem. The anti- 
biotic resistance of the staphylococci, for 
the most part, probably developed by selec- 
tion of resistant organisms through expo- 
sure to drugs.'* It has been pointed out? 
that, in a broad sense, the use of a given 
antibiotic and the resistance shown to the 
same antibiotic parallel each other. 

Epidemiologic have indi- 
cated that the staphylococcic problem in 
man is no longer confined within the walls 
of our hospitals. Discharged patients carry 
these organisms home with them and fre- 
quently transmit them to other members of 
the family. Such “epidemic” strains of anti- 
biotic-resistant staphylococci may persist 
within the family group for months or 
years.2° It would be reasonable to conclude 
that, unless staphylococcic problems are 
brought under control in the hospital, we 
may expect a gradual increase in the preva- 
lence of staphylococcic infection in the com- 
munity at large.2* Some of these hospital- 
acquired strains of staphylococci behave in 
a way that would lead one to believe that 
they may have a greater virulence than oth- 
er coagulase-positive staphylococci. Conclu- 
sive proof of increased virulence is lacking; 
however, some investigators'!:!? have sug- 
gested that certain strains have this charac- 
teristic. 

Another prominent feature of staphylo- 
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coccic infection in man is the ability of the 
organisms to colonize in the external nares. 
Such colonization occurs in both normal and 
diseased persons. It has been reported?!:2° 
that from 30 to 50% of the human popula- 
tion harbor potentially pathogenic staphy- 
lococci in their external nares. 

With the tendency for staphylococcic in- 
fection to become endemic within the fam- 
ily unit, the opportunities for man to ani- 
mal transmission increase. This would 
appear to be true especially in the case of 
family pets and dairy cattle, due to their 
more intimate association with man. 

The same workers'’ who isolated human 
“epidemic” strains of staphylococci from 
animals, also studied an epidemic of furun- 
culosis, cellulitis, and other types of sup- 
purative disease in the student population 
of a veterinary college. The etiologic agent 
was identified as bacteriophage type 80/81 
Staph. aureus, a type considered to be one 
of the so-called “human epidemic strains” 
of hospital origin. The incriminated strain 
was also isolated from hospitalized animals 
attended by the infected students. Isola- 
tions were made from animals which were 
ill and also from the external nares of ani- 
mals which were free of suppurative dis- 
ease. A single isolation was made from the 
external nares of a hospitalized cow. This 
latter finding needs clarification since other 
workers”*:*° have failed to isolate coagulase- 
positive staphylococci from the external 
nares of cows known to harbor such strains 
in other body areas. It was concluded that 
not all of the infections in the veterinary 
students could be attributed to person-to- 
person contact. While proof is lacking, it 
appeared that the spread of staphylococcic 
infection among the students could also be 
explained by transmission from animals. 


Human Staphylococcic Carriers as a Source of 
Furunculosis in Dairy Cattle 


During the past year, studies*® were 
made of persistent furunculosis ina herd of 
dairy cows. The difficulty being experi- 
enced on this farm was of long standing 
and had its beginning in December, 1956. 
The herd at that time consisted of 20 Hol- 
stein-Friesian cows. The first sign of dis- 
ease was a mild inflammation over the sur- 
face of the udder, followed by numerous 
small furuncles which were at all times con- 
fined to the udder or immediately adjacent 
areas. 
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One of the dairy attendants was under- 
going treatment for sinusitis and otitis ex- 
terna at a local clinic at about the same 
time that furunculosis appeared in this 
herd of cattle. Hospital-acquired staphylo- 
coccic infection was known to be a problem 
in this community; however, no phage typ- 
ing had been done to identify the problem 
specifically. 

Furunculosis persisted in this Holstein- 
Friesian herd despite extensive treatment. 
At times, the lesions were so severe that 
they interfered with the milking opera- 
tion. In desperation, the entire herd was 
sold in June, 1957. 

During the summer of 1957, a new dairy 
barn was constructed and, in September of 
the same year, a herd of 25 Guernsey cows 
was purchased, This newly purchased herd 
was free of furunculosis or other signs of 
infectious disease. In December, 1957, le- 
sions began to appear in cattle in this new- 
ly purchased herd. 

This Guernsey herd was first observed 
by a member of our study group in July, 
1959. Subsequent examinations spanning 
approximately one year revealed the pres- 
ence of furuncles in varying stages of de- 
velopment and regression. The lesions were 
confined to the surface of the mammary 
glands and appeared to be transmitted from 
cow to cow in the herd in successive waves 
which could not be correlated with any 
changes in management or environment. 

Furunculosis in man, intermittent in na- 
ture, was also observed in the dairy attend- 
ants during a portion of this period. 

Systematic culturing was begun in Au- 
gust, 1959. In excess of 600 cultures were 
taken from the family members, dairy cat- 
tle, family pets, and possible fomites. 
Staphylococcus aureus, phage type 80/81, 
was isolated repeatedly from the following 
sources: human lesions, human nasal cul- 
tures, cattle lesions, aseptically drawn milk 
samples, milk from the bulk cooler, milking 
machine inflations, and from the hands of 
the milker. These isolates were found to be 
resistant to penicillin, dihydrostreptomycin, 
and chlortetracycline. 

The 2 dairy attendants were found to 
harbor phage type 80/81 staphylococci in 
the anterior nares on each of 7 culturing 
dates which spanned approximately 10 
months. 

Increase in the incidence of clinical mas- 
titis in this herd was not observed, even 
though the furuncles were present on the 
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surface of the udders and the incriminated 
organism was isolated from the milk of cer- 
tain cows with regularity. In contrast, the 
incidence of clinical mastitis in man due to 
similar strains of Staph. aureus in- 
creased.'*:?5 Experimental findings of oth- 
ers'® correlate well with the observations 
made in this dairy herd. 

While we were unable to identify specifi- 
cally the route or routes by which this hu- 
man phage type 80/81 staphylococci was in- 
troduced into the dairy herd of this farm, 
it probably occurred by human contact. 


Discussion 


The public health significance of staphy- 
lococcic infections in the udders of dairy 
cows is clear-cut insofar as staphylococcic 
food poisoning is concerned. Numerous 
cases of gastroenteritis in man have been 
traced to milk and milk products containing 
enterotoxin produced by staphylococci 
which are capable of living in the bovine 
mammary gland. 

The other aspect of bovine staphylococcic 
infection which merits the concern of per- 
sons interested in human health is the po- 
tential such infections may have for caus- 


ing staphylococcic disease in man. So far, 
the hypothesis has not been proved. 
Staphylococcic infection in man due to 


the direct transmission of staphylococci 
from a primary source in cattle is largely 
unknown. The possible etiologic relation- 
ship between human and bovine staphylo- 
coccie infection can perhaps be defined by 
‘areful epidemiologic studies of staphylo- 
coccie infections in persons having direct 
contact with cattle. The addition of bacteri- 
ophage typing*** and antibiotic sensitivity 
testing to the standard methods for identi- 
fying staphylococci has provided the means 
to conduct epidemiologic studies and fre- 
quently to identify the specific strain in- 
volved. 

The inference has been made** that 
cheese may serve as a vehicle for conveying 
antibiotic-resistant staphylococci to the 
household of the consumer. This report also 
states that the widespread use of antibiot- 
ics in the treatment of bovine mastitis may 
be the mechanism which produces the anti- 
biotic-resistant strains of staphylococci 
which were found in the cheese samples 
studied. A variation of the same question 
has been raised? in regard to the role milk 
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may play in disseminating antibiotic-resist- 
ant strains of staphylococci. 

Staphylococcus aureus, phage type 80/81, 
has been demonstrated to be infective for 
dairy cattle under natural conditions. This 
phage type is characterized as a human 
strain which has frequently been associated 
with hospital epidemics. It would seem un- 
likely that animals infected with such 
strains would act merely as dead-end hosts. 
In the absence of proof to the contrary, ani- 
mals infected with coagulase-positive 
staphylococci should be considered as po- 
tential reserviors of human staphylococcic 
infection. While some’® have suggested the 
possibility that animals were involved in 
transmitting staphylococcic infection to 
veterinary students, further epidemiologic 
studies are needed to define the role which 
animals may be playing in human staphylo- 
coccic disease. 


Summary 


There is not a clearly defined demarca- 
tion between human and animal strains of 
Staphylococcus aureus, even though these 
terms are frequently used. Epidemiologic 
evidence indicates that staphylococci are 
not always species-specific. 

The impact of human strains of staphy- 
lococci associated with hospital epidemics 
upon the animal population has not been 
fully measured. A human “epidemic” strain 
of Staph. aureus has produced persistent 
furunculosis in a herd of dairy cows at- 
tended by persons harboring such staphy- 
lococci in their anterior nares. The bovine 
species may thus serve as an additional 
host for antibiotic-resistant staphylococci 
which are currently a major problem in 
human hospitals. 
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Organisms That Cause Bovine Mastitis 


In addition to streptococci and staphylococci, 


the following 


microorganisms have been incriminated as etiologic agents of 


bovine mastitis in 


the 


percentages of 


Pseudomonas aeruginosa, 2 to 3%; Escherichia coli, 2% ; Coryne- 
bacterium pyogenes, 1 to 2%; and all of the following at less than 


0.5% 


Pasteurella multocida, Klebsiella pneumoniae, Leptospira 


pomona, Cryptococcus or Candida yeasts, Clostridium perfringens, 


Proteus morganii, 


Nocardia asteroides, 


Spherophorus necro- 


phorus, all species of Brucella, Diplococcus pneumoniae, and rare- 
ly Mycobacterium tuberculosis.—Dr. Elizabeth McCoy in Proc., 
Mastitis Conference, Oct. 29, 1960, Chicago, IU. 
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The Present Status of 


Infectious Bronchitis Vaccines 


INFECTIOUS BRONCHITIS (IB), one of the 
most serious respiratory diseases of chick- 
ens, is underestimated because respiratory 
signs are mild and brief, and susceptible 
layers do not usually die. In most cases, egg 
production stops within 7 to 10 days of the 
onset of respiratory signs and sometimes is 
absent for as long as one month. When pro- 
duction is resumed, both internal and ex- 
ternal egg quality may be affected for sev- 
eral months. These changes—watery albu- 
men; misshapen eggs; rough, uneven, and 
fragile eggshells—seriously reduce market 
value. Economically, it would profit the 
owner to sell his layers at the onset of the 
disease. Not always, however, is IB followed 
by such serious aftermaths. 

One worker? observed no drop in egg pro- 
duction after artificial exposure of suscep- 
tible layers to 1B. Another? detected no ef- 
fects of 1B virus on egg production and egg 
quality in 20 layers experimentally infect- 
ed. These observations are interpreted as 
exceptions; in most IB epornitics, effects 
on egg production and quality are expected. 
Nothing is absolute in biology; therefore, 
the exceptions give a less dramatic and 
more exact picture of the nature of IB. 

I believe that IB is much more widespread 
than is generally recognized. For example, 
it was recently reported® in Hawaii. Its 
short duration and mildness of respiratory 
signs may account for its lack of recogni- 
tion or possible misdiagnosis. 

It has been known for many years that 
recovery from the natural infection results 
in a long-lasting immunity. Furthermore, 
IB reappears on the same ranch year after 
year. Through research on the existence of 
“carriers,” it was shown that IB virus was 
carried for a maximum of 5 weeks after re- 
covery. 

The aforementioned findings form the 
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basis for vaccination against this disease. 
In 1947,)* there was begun an extensive 
program of infecting birds with a labora- 
tory-propagated pathogenic strain of IB vi- 
rus. The birds were infected at 8 to 14 
weeks of age, when the effects of the dis- 
ease are less deleterious. The infected flocks 
generally recovered within 7 to 15 days and 
were immune for at least one year. This 
program effectively reduced economic loss- 
es from IB in laying flocks. 

The main disadvantages were: (1) use 
of a fully virulent strain of 1B virus; (2) 
the possibility of spreading the disease to 
neighboring flocks; and (3) the danger of 
superimposing IB on latent infections such 
as Newcastle disease, enterohepatitis, and 
“bluecomb.” The severity of the Mycoplas- 
ma-IB combination was not well recognized 
at that time. 

It has been demonstrated!” that a natural 
strain of IB virus can be attenuated some- 
what by 20 to 30 passages of the virus 
through embryonating chicken eggs, which 
allows commercial production of IB vac- 
cines. 

Table 1 summarizes’ different character- 
istics observed during a study of the IB vac- 
cines available in 1954-1955. Strain 2, ad- 
ministered intramuscularly, resulted in an 
unsatisfactory immunity (none in one 
group and 16% in another); nor was the 
immunogenicity of strain 3 satisfactory. 
Strain 4, characterized by mildness of re- 
spiratory reactions in vaccinated birds, gave 
satisfactory immunity (96%) in 1-month- 
old birds but not in day-old and 5-day-old 
birds. The remaining 4 strains had good 
immunogenicity. Different strains of IB vac- 
cines had different incubation periods, path- 
ogenicity, and degree of spread (Table 1). 

The experimental results with strain 4 
were repeatedly confirmed by field reports 
from California. Natural occurrences of IB 
were numerous in layers vaccinated twice 
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before coming into egg production, Titra- 
tion in embryonating chicken eggs of sev- 
eral series of vaccine 4 indicated absence of 
death and dwarfism in all the dilutions 
used. 

Use of the same vaccines in drinking wa- 
ter® on an experimental basis preceded field 
reports indicating favorable immune re- 
sponse in the vaccinated birds. Results of 
an experiment’? on the survival time of one 
strain of IB virus at various pH’s in buffered 
distilled water at a constant temperature of 
25 C. revealed viability for at least 24 
hours, the longest period tested. Generally 
speaking, the response of birds to IB vac- 
cines administered in drinking water ap- 
peared more satisfactory than their re- 
sponse to the Newcastle disease vaccine. 

The IB vaccines available are prepared 
from strains isolated from natural epornit- 
ics of 1B. These strains are screened? for 
immunogenicity, antigenicity, and patho- 
genicity. The isolate with the least patho- 


genicity and best immunogenic character- 
istics is passed 20 to 30 times through em- 
bryonating chicken eggs, safety and poten- 
cy tests are conducted, and a vaccine is 
made. 

No serious difficulties were encountered 
with IB vaccines until a variant of IB virus 
was used in producing a vaccine in 1957. 
This strain was described® as a distinct 
antigenic type. Cross-immunity and sero- 
logic studies’! with this vaccine and the 
standard type of IB virus, the Massachu- 
setts strain L43, characterized this vaccine 
strain as a variant (Table 2). It appeared 
to be different from the standard strain, 
but possessed some common antigenic and 
immunogenic moiety by which a small num- 
ber of vaccinated birds resisted challenge 
with the standard type. 

The aforementioned findings were con- 
firmed by natural epornitics of IB in Cali- 
fornia flocks previously vaccinated with 
this vaccine. 

Since immunity is the 


judged by re- 


TABLE 1—Summary of Studies on 7 Strains of Infectious Bronchitis Virus 


Incubation 


EXPER. CHICKENS 


SYMPTOMS 


VACCINE 


No. | Age Source | Inocul. 


intensity’ 


+ 
Mortality | Spread | immunity REMARKS 


(days) (percent) 


"Commercial”|in Nosal 
Susceptible 
“Commerciat’ 


50 | | doy 
50 |22 days 
26 | 10 wks 


++ 


|Prolonged incubetion period 
15 100 {Rather severe vacc. reactions 
15 100 Suscept. chicks and older birds 
showed 0 more homogeneous 
8 reaction to vaccine .- Bacterial 
contamination of diluent 


4 wks, |"‘Commercial” 
2 wks. . 


+ 
-+ 
-+ 


Insignificant vaccination 
reactions. Immunity inexistent 
or extemely poor 


29 
29 


7 doys| Susceptible + 


Moderately severe and pro- 
longed vaccination reactions. 
Immunity: Foir.- Bacterial 
contamination of diluent ond 
vaccine 


5 days | Susceptible 
6 wks. . 
“Commercial” 


+++ 


| day 


Response to vaccin increasingly 
more desirable with increasingly 
older birds. Vaccin. reactions 
very mild in all age groups. 
Bacterial contamination of 
diluent and vaccine 


+ 


in Ocul 
In Nasal 


3 days 
3 days 
5 wks 
| day 
| day 


Susceptible 
Commercial”) 
. In Ocul. 


++++4+ 


Marked spreading power 
Severe vaccination reactions. 
Response to vaccination was not 
influenced by two different 
routes of inoculation (intra-nasal 
and intra-ocular). 


3 days | Susceptible | in Nasal 


5 wks. |‘Commercial’) 


6 


50 


Vaccination reactions more 
severe in older birds but of 
shorter duration 

Good immunogenic response 


MASS. 
STRAIN 
(L4396) 


80 
30 
80 


7 days | Commercial” In Trach. 
26 days « 
4 days| Susceptible}* « 


| or less 
| or less 
| or less 


12-14 
12-14 
12-14 


Incubation period very shor! 
Severe vaccination reactions. 
Good immunogenic response. 


© | ooo 
tet) + + | 


*Clinical Signs — coarse chirp, gurgling, sneezing, gasping, wet rfles; O= no detectable symptoms; + = mild; 
Challenged intratracheally with 10,000 MIDso |. B.V. 


susceptible birds placed in same isolotion unit. 
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++=moderate; +++=severe. 
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| 2s | 3-6 | 8 100 
40 | | 3-9 100 
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| | 100 
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| day-old “Commercial” controls 

| *++-== 6 day-old “Susceptible” vaccinates 
2 month-old “Susceptible” vaccinates 
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Log. SN Titers (MEDIANS) 
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Challenge with L4399 C-1 
10,000 IDso 0.2 mi. I.T. 


Fig. 1—Distribution of 
the median serum-neu- 
tralization titers of 4 


0 
20 5 9 14 19 26 
PV DAYS AFTER VACCINATION 
PV = Prevaccination 
Day of vaccination 


sponse of the host to an antigen, it seemed 
imperative to investigate factors that might 
influence immune response to an IB vaccine. 

A study of the influence of age and con- 
genital passive immunity of the host upon 
immunization with an IB vaccine® (Fig. 1) 
indicated that young age and congenital 
immunity were both important factors in 
preventing a satisfactory response. Con- 
trary to common opinion, 61.5% of birds 
with a high degree of passive immunity 
(10° or higher IB virus neutralizing doses) 
reacted to the vaccine and were immune to 
challenge 50 days after vaccination. 

In a study of the relationship between 
serum-neutralization (SN) titers and chal- 
lenge results, it was found that birds with 
an SN titer of 10? or greater resisted chal- 
lenge. However, birds with an insignificant 
SN titer (10! or less) were not consistently 
susceptible to challenge. These discrepan- 
cies were observed more frequently in 
chicks with an original high level of passive 
immunity. Both young age and congenital 


TABLE 2——Response of Chickens 


No. Age 
Sub- of and Vaccine 


Group group birds virus 


groups of birds before 
and after vaccination 
with a commercial infec- 
tious bronchitis vaccine. 


immunity seem to play a role in these dis- 
crepancies. Immunity to IB may not be fully 
explained by detectable IB virus immune 
antibodies in the serum of birds. 

Other factors, such as titer of the vac- 
cine, nutritional condition, genetic back- 
ground, and environment, are important in 
influencing the immune response of birds 
to a vaccine but were not thoroughly inves- 
tigated. 

The possibility of interference of IB virus 
with Newcastle disease virus is still contro- 
versial. 

A satisfactory immune response may be 
expected from birds that react to the ma- 
jority of present IB vaccines. 

Since it has been demonstrated‘ that 
there exist in nature different antigenic 
types of IB virus, a polyvalent IB vaccine 
seems to be the next logical step. An ex- 
tensive survey on the frequency of differ- 
ent types of 18 virus should precede the in- 
corporation of these types in a vaccine. The 
danger of disseminating a rare type of IB 


to an Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine 


No. of 
birds 

having 
Morbidity Challenge resp. 
(%) virus signs 


challenge 
(%) 


> 
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19 
20 
19 


Connecticut 
Connecticut 


Connecticut 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


None 


None 


52.6 
65.0 


Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


0 
15 
1 


12 


100.0 
25.0 


94.7 
40.0 


100.0 


80.0 


; 
| 
| ‘ 
“ge 
36 50 
q 
aye 
Immune 
to 
B 2 mo. M 
D 20 18 mo. F = 
3 E 23 6 mo. 100.0 0 
oe M&F 
F 20 6 mo. 100.0 4 
M&F 
4 G 20 7 mo. F 
(55%) 
9 
H 20 mo, F 19 
(95%) 
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virus should be seriously considered. The 
theoretical possibility of auto-interference 
of one type of virus with another should 
also be investigated. 


Summary 


Infectious bronchitis (IB), per se a mild 
and brief respiratory disease of chickens, is 
responsible, in the majority of cases, for 
cessation of egg production and alterations 
in both the internal and external egg qual- 
ities. Economically, 1B is one of the most 
serious respiratory diseases of poultry. It 
is believed to be much more widespread 
than is generally recognized and recently 
was reported in Hawaii. 

“Planned” infection of birds, 8 to 14 
weeks old, with a pathogenic strain of IB 
initiated by Van Roekel in 1947 was sub- 
stituted by commercial vaccines. Field 
strains of IB are screened for immunoge- 
nicity, antigenicity, and pathogenicity. The 
isolate with the least pathogenicity and 
best immunogenic characteristics is passed 
20 to 30 times through embryonating chick- 
en eggs. Safety and potency tests are con- 
ducted, and a vaccine is made. A variant of 
IB virus was found present in a commercial- 
ly available vaccine. 

Young age and congenital passive immu- 
nity at time of vaccination are important 
factors in preventing a satisfactory im- 
mune response. 

In a study of the relationship between 
serum-neutralization (SN) titers and chal- 
lenge results, it was shown that birds with 
an SN titer of 10? or greater resisted chal- 
lenge. However, birds with an insignificant 
SN titer (10: or less) were not consistently 
susceptible to challenge. Immunity to IB 
may not be fully explained by detectable IB 
virus-immune antibodies in the serum of 
birds. 

Since variants of IB virus are known to 


exist, before a polyvalent vaccine can be 
considered, work should be done to deter- 
mine the frequency of these variants in na- 
ture; the danger of disseminating a rare 
variant of IB virus should be seriously con- 
sidered; and the theoretical possibility of 
auto-interference of one type of IB virus 
with the other exhaustively studied. 
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Trivalent Vaccine for Dogs Has Good immunizing Ability 


By the use of protection tests and a trivalent vaccine (canine 
distemper-infectious canine hepatitis-Leptospira canicola), it was 
shown that pups with an immunity to any 2 of the diseases rep- 
resented will develop a satisfactory immunity to the 3rd disease 
when inoculated with the trivalent vaccine.—Cornell Vet. (Jan., 
1961): 76. 
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Tomorrow’s Vaccination Techniques 


Many techniques developed for the prac- 
tice of human medicine have been incorpo- 
rated into the practice of veterinary medi- 
cine. Some new techniques, such as methods 
of administering vaccines, could result in 
significant changes in present methods of 
conducting veterinary practice. For exam- 
ple, development of effective orally admin- 
istered vaccines could render obsolete 
many parenterally administered vaccines. 

A report in a recent issue of the New 
England Journal of Medicine (Dec. 29, 
1960) is an indicator of how close to per- 
fection orally administered vaccines are. 
According to this report, which describes a 
13-year laboratory and field study, more 
than a million persons were given by oral 
administration monovalent and trivalent 
modified live-virus poliomyelitis vaccines. 
Not only was potency of a relatively high 
order but so was safety. 

Vaccines to be given by other than oral 
or parenteral routes have been developed 
or are under development. Aerosol-type 
vaccines have been used for immunizing 
poultry. A topical vaccine for administra- 
tion by the conjunctival route was reported 
in the J.A.V.M.A., May 1, 1960. This topical 


vaccine was developed by a British firm for 
immunizing dogs against infectious canine 
hepatitis. 

For mass immunization of people, there 
has been developed recently an apparatus 
for administering vaccines parenterally, 
but without employing a hypodermic needle 
and syringe. With this apparatus, high air 
pressure injects vaccine hypodermically 
and almost painlessly by means of a jet 
device. 

Such developments have not yet had no- 
ticeable effects on today’s veterinary prac- 
tices. Indeed, the oral vaccines are still ex- 
perimental or entirely undeveloped in the 
veterinary world. Aerosol vaccines have 
been limited largely to poultry disease pre- 
vention. The topical hepatitis vaccine has 
not been used widely, nor has the jet injec- 
tion apparatus yet been made suitable for 
use on the relatively thick coats and skins 
of our domestic animals. But the imminence 
of these developments in veterinary medi- 
cine should not be overlooked, and we should 
be prepared to re-orient our professional 
practices if new developments make it nec- 
essary.—A.F. 


New Plastic Envelopes for JOURNALS 


Beginning with the April 1, 1961, issue, the JOURNAL will reach its 


readers in modern, protective, and distinctive polyethylene-plastic packages. 
Formerly, JOURNALS were mailed in plain brown envelopes which afforded 
good protection from handling abuse, but unfortunately kept the JOURNAL 
too well concealed from the prospective reader. 

During December, 1960, and January, 1961, JOURNALS were mailed on 
an experimental basis without envelopes in an attempt to avoid spending for 
mailing purposes nearly $5,000 annually of Association monies. However, 
complaints about damaged issues from many readers forced abandonment of 
this mailing plan. 

We feel certain that the new package, which costs virtually the same 
amount as the old envelopes, will do the excellent mailing job for us that it 
has for many trade and industry magazines. Whether you like or do not like 
the new plastic package, the editors would appreciate your comments, 
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from the | Journal 


Ruelene as an Anthelmintic in Sheep 
Three trials, involving 30 lambs, were 
made with ruelene (4-tert-butyl-2-choro- 
phenyl methyl methylphosphoramidate) to 
determine its anthelmintic properties and 
toxic effects. Many parasites, particularly 
Trichostrongylus spp., remained in lambs 
given 100 mg./kg. Signs of intoxication were 
observed in lambs given 200 mg./kg. or 


Vibrio fetus Antigens 


Sheep erythrocytes sensitized with a poly- 
saccharide (Hs) fraction of 2 Vibrio fetus 
strains were lysed by specific serums pro- 
duced in rabbits against 21 other Vibrio 
strains of bovine, ovine, and human origin. 

The hemolytic test was found to be supe- 
rior to the whole cell tube-agglutination test 
in its ability to detect smaller quantities of 
antibody. Treatment of sheep erythrocytes 
with 1 of the antigens did not block the 


more. Blood cholinesterase activity was de- 
pressed to a maximum of 50% at the 
100 mg./kg. level and markedly depressed 
at higher doses.—[T. J. Galvin, R. R. Bell, 
and R. D. Turk: Anthelmintics for Rumi- 
nants. II. Anthelmintic Activity and Toxicity 
of Ruelene in Sheep. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, 
(Nov., 1960): 1058-1061.] 


simultaneous or subsequent adsorption of 
the second antigen. 

For a series of increasing sensitizing doses 
of the us fraction, actual quantities ad- 
sorbed by the erythrocytes were deter- 
mined.—[M. Ristic and J. Walker: Charac- 
terization of Vibro fetus Antigens. III. Study 
of Serologic and Biophysical Properties of a 
Polysaccharide Fraction in a Hemolytic Sys- 
tem. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Sept., 1960): 884- 
889. ] 


Comparison of PPLO and Ornithosis Infections 


The histopathologic alterations occurring 
in infections with pleuropneumonia-like 
organisms (PPLO) and _  ornithosis were 
studied, utilizing serologic and cultural 
methods to verify the type and purity of 
infection. 

Except for an increased amount of lym- 
phoid tissue in the parenchymatous organs, 
the lesions of ppLo infection were limited to 
the respiratory system. The ornithosis agent 
produced pericarditis, myocarditis, hepatitis, 
splenitis, and orchitis, the latter occurring 
only in sexually mature birds. 

Lesions of the respiratory system, with 
certain exceptions, were similar in both 
diseases. Epithelial hypertrophy and lym- 
phocytic foci were not observed in the 
tracheitis produced by ornithosis. While 
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pneumonia with numerous lymphocytic foci 
occurred in those birds infected with pPLo, 
epithelioid pneumonitis was present in the 
birds with ornithosis infections. In both dis- 
eases, similar changes occurred in the air 
sacs. 

Combination of ppLo and ornithosis pro- 
duced more severe and extensive lesions 
which shared the characteristics of both 
diseases.—[J. N. Beasley, R. W. Moore, and 
J. R. Watkins: The Histopathologic Char- 
acteristics of Diseases Producing Inflamma- 
tion of the Air Sacs in Turkeys—A Compara- 
tive study of Pleuropneumonia-like Organ- 
isms and Ornithosis in Pure and Mixed In- 
fections. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (Jan., 1961): 
85-92. ] 
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Swine Nasal Viruses in Cell Cultures 


Nasal-swab material from pigs originating 
from 76 Iowa herds was processed in cell 
culture systems. Cytopathogenic agents were 
isolated from 12 of these herds and 11 of the 
isolates were studied. They produced 3 dif- 
ferent types of cell destruction; did not 
produce detectable changes in suckling mice, 
chicken embryos, or rabbits; passed Selas 
No. 02 filters; and did not hemagglutinate 


chicken, mouse, guinea pig, dog, or rat red 
blood cells. The agents were believed to be 
distinct from Coxsackie virus, swine in- 
fluenza virus, pseudorabies virus, or virus 
pneumonia of pigs. Two isolates were shown 
to be pleuropneumonia-like organisms.—- 
[W. P. Switzer and C. L’Ecuyer: Detection 
of Swine Nasal Viruses in Cell Cultures. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Nov., 1960): 967-970. | 


Tricalcium Phosphate for Erysipelas Bacterin 


As an adjuvant and concentrating agent, 
tricalcium phosphate was compared with 
aluminum hydroxide. The adsorbates used 
were Congo red and Erysipelothrix rhusio- 
pathiae culture. The adsorption of Congo 
red by aluminum hydroxide was superior to 
the tricalcium phosphate on an ash weight 
basis; however, on a molar basis, the trical- 
cium phosphate was superior. The tricalcium 
phosphate gel was shown to concentrate the 


erysipelas antigen more effectively than 
aluminum hydroxide, within the limits of 
usable viscosity. It was found, using mice, 
that the adjuvant effect was the same for 


both gels—[N. K. Jungk, J. P. Towey, W. 
M. Swangard, and C. G. Boylan: The Use of 
Tricalcium Phosphate for the Adsorption 
and Concentration of Erysipelas Bacterin. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Sept., 1960): 902-905.] 


Cytochemical Reactions of Porcine Spermatozoa 


Smears of semen and epididymal fluid 
together with sections of the testis and epi- 
didymis were studied from 5 Yorkshire 
boars which had previously been proved 
fertile. No glycogen was demonstrated in 
the mature sperm cells of the boars studied. 
Sudanophilic phospholipids were demon- 
strated in the middle piece and cytoplasmic 
droplet. Mucopolysaccharides were demon- 
strated in the outer acrosome of developing 
and mature spermatozoa. No ribonucleic acid 
was demonstrated in the mature sperm cells 
studied. The reaction of porcine sperma- 
tozoa to the tests for the phosphotase en- 
zymes was extremely variable. This variation 
seemed to be more related to the enzymes 


Bovine Malignant Catarrhal Fever 


The gross lesions of malignant catarrhal 
fever were nasal and ocular discharge, cor- 
neal opacity, erosions of the muzzle and oral 
cavity, erythema of the udder and vulva, 
thickening and cracking of the epithelium 
of the teats, and, occasionally, encrusting of 
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in the seminal plasma than the enzyme con- 
tent of the sperm cells. Histochemical and 
cytochemical reactions were found to be of 
little value in determining the metabolic 
state or degree of exhaustion of porcine 
spermatozoa. Degenerative changes were 
observed in spermatozoa by means of the 
phase microscope after 72 hours of storage. 
The outer acrosome became swollen and 
wrinkled and finally became detached from 
the inner acrosome and nucleus as the se- 
men sample became older.—[J. E. Lovell 
and R. Getty: Cytochemical Reactions of 
Porcine Spermatids and Spermatozoa. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 21, (July, 1960): 597-609.] 


the skin and tufting of the hair. The lymph 
nodes of the head were usually enlarged, 
edematous, and _ congested. Diphtheritic 
membranes were usually present in the nasal 
passages, pharynx, and trachea. Congestion 
and, more rarely, hemorrhage and erosion 
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were observed in the digestive tract. In 
some cases, hemorrhage and erosion were 
found in the urinary bladder. Microscopi- 
cally, proliferative and infiltrative lesions 
were variably observed in most organs. 
Lesions were constantly present and marked 


New Books 


in the liver and brain; these were of diag- 
nostic significance—[R. N. Berkman, R. D. 
Barner, C. C. Morrill, and R. F. Langham: 
Bovine Malignant Catarrhal Fever in Michi- 
gan. II. Pathology. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, 
(Nov., 1960): 1015-1027. | 


Diet in Relation to Reproduction and the Viability of the Young 


Part Ill. Pigs 


As the title indicates, “Diet in Relation to 
Reproduction and the Viability of the Young. 
Part Ili. Pigs,” is primarily a publication 
designed as a reference for the student of 
animal nutrition and the student of animal 
physiology, particularly in the field of re- 
production. The authors cite more than 350 
references and considerable numerical data 
in a few more than 100 pages. The review 
is on a high technical plane which in some 
areas goes into details on formulas which 
are of value only to the student, the re- 
search nutritionist, or physiologist. Al- 
though an effective effort is made to cover 
the pertinent facts associated with various 
feed substances and physiologic states in the 
animal, the authors apparently intentionally 
avoid any extensive reference to pathologic 
changes. This fact is further emphasized by 


Zinsser Microbiology 

This book gives emphasis to the micro- 
organisms and parasites that infect and 
cause diseases in human beings, and to basic 
immunologic principles. It is obviously in- 
tended to serve as a textbook for medical 
students or students majoring in pathogenic 
microbiology, and as a reference book for 
physicians and public health workers. An 
attempt has been made to briefly indicate 
and cite some pertinent references on the 
corresponding infections in animals. Vet- 
erinarians involved in public health work 
could well make use of this book as a ref- 
erence. 

There have been only a few minor changes 
in the 12th edition of this old and well- 
received book over the previous edition 
(1957), with the exception of the inclusion 
of a section on parasitology. This new sec- 
tion includes 4 chapters, composed of 72 
pages, and gives a brief account of some of 
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the index in which the only pathologic 
entities not mentioned in terms of a feed 
deficiency are anemia and stillbirths. Of 
limited value to the average practitioner, 
the publication will find more appreciation 
among the specialists in swine reproduction 
and nutrition who are interested in specific 
details of feed composition and physiology.— 
[Diet in Relation to Reproduction and the 
Viability of the Young. Part III. Pigs. By 
D. L. Duncan and G. A. Lodge. 106 pages. 
Technical Communication No. 21 of the 
Commonwealth Bureaux of Animal Nutri- 
tion. Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, 
Farnham House, Farnham Royal, Nr. 
Slough, Bucks, England. 1960. Price 20s 
($2.80).|—H. W. Dunne. 


the protozoa, helminths, and arthropods con- 
cerned with causing or transmitting human 
diseases. The title has been changed from 
Zinsser, Bacteriology to Zinsser, Microbiol- 
ogy, which is in keeping with the trend to 
substitute microbiology for bacteriology in 
naming textbooks and departments. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the chapters contain no 
references later than 1956. 

This book is well written and illustrated, 
easy to read, and is written by a group of 
9, many of whom are internationally known 
in their respective fields—[Zinsser Micro- 
bilogy. Edited by D. T. Smith and N. F. 
Conant, with J. W. Beard, H. P. Willett, J. 
R. Overman, J. E. Harsh, Jr., I. W. Brown, 
D. G. Sharp, and M. A. Poston, 12th ed. 
1026 pages; illustrated. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York. 1960. Price $13.00.] 
—E. H. Bont. 
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American Veterinary Exhibitors 
Association Offers Recommendations 
Pertaining to Exhibits 


In a report entitled, “Recommendations to 
V.M.A. Secretaries,” the American Veteri- 
nary Exhibitors Association offered sugges- 
tions to veterinary medical associations on 
techniques for more successfully planning 
and setting up exhibit programs for their 
meetings. 

Part of the report discusses commercial 
exhibitors’ maintenance of hospitality suites 
and support of cocktail parties and enter- 
tainment at V.M.A. meetings. The AVEA 
says, “We feel that hospitality suites and 
other entertainment sponsored by individual 
companies, regardless of their possible bene- 
fits, should be completely and without ex- 
ception abolished. Since only the veterinary 
associations can enforce such a ban, we be- 
lieve that violators should not be invited to 
exhibit at the following year’s meeting. All 
exhibitors should be advised in advance of 
this penalty for such violation of your rules 
. . . The American Veterinary Exhibitors 
Association is opposed to the practice of 
some few veterinary associations that plan 
cocktail parties and other entertainment, 
asking the exhibitors to finance them on a 
group basis. Entertainment of veterinarians 
and their wives should be a matter of in- 
dividual determination. When parties are 
planned by an association, then they should 
be paid for by the association. 

“We are opposed to the levying of spe- 
cial assessments upon exhibitors to finance 
cocktail parties and entertainment. Although 
contributions are “voluntary,” nonpartici- 
pants are unfairly penalized. Such assess- 
ments constitute no attraction to firms that 
have never sponsored hospitality rooms and 
constitute an added burden of cost to the 
already great expense of exhibiting.” 

The AVEA also discouraged the practice 
of individual companies offering door prizes 
or give-aways, saying that these should be 
sponsored by the veterinary association or 
by the exhibitors association in behalf of 
all exhibitors. “This recommendation is 
based on the fact that the practice of large 
give-aways and other organized contests or 
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drawings not sponsored by the medical as- 
sociation or exhibitors association has con- 
tributed to reducing the effectiveness of ex- 
hibit programs in some other industries and 
professions. . . . It may, in fact, cause the 
whole exhibit program to assume the char- 
acter of a bingo party.” 

The American Veterinary Exhibitors As- 
sociation is composed of 65 firms that regu- 
larly exhibit at veterinary medical associa- 
tion conventions. 


First AVMA Panel on Euthanasia 
Convenes 


Because of the intense interest expressed 
by certain anticruelty and humane groups, 
the AVMA Council on Research convened 
an advisory panel of 6 veterinarians on 


Participating in the Ist meeting of the advisory 
panel on euthanasia were the following 6 veteri- 
narians (left to right): Dr. L. Meyer Jones, AVMA 
staff consultant to the Council on Research; Nicho- 
las H. Booth, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins; Ralph L. Kitchell, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul; John R. Annis, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Richard L. Ott, Washington State University, 
Pullman; and T. Carl Jones, Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 15, 1961, to evaluate humane applica- 
tions of euthanasia in animals. What con- 
stitutes humane application of euthanasia 
is not well defined at present; consequently, 
studies to objectively evaluate the percep- 
tion of pain in animals by utilization of 
scientific measurements will have to be 
made. Subjective evaluations will be con- 
sidered, too. Required studies presumably 
will involve a well-financed research pro- 
gram extending over several years. 
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Dr. Dan J. Anderson Announced as AVMA Presidential Candidate 


Dr. Dan J. Anderson (TEX 738), Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been pledged the unani- 
mous support of the Texas V.M.A. as a 
candidate for the office of president-elect 
of the AVMA. 

Dr. Anderson, 


formerly chairman of 


AVMA’s Executive Board, has already re- 
ceived expressions of support from other 


state veterinary associations. The new presi- 
dent-elect of the AVMA will be elected by 
vote at the AVMA’s 98th Annual Conven- 
tion in Detroit, Mich., next August. 

At the Texas meeting, Dr. Anderson ac- 
knowledged the pledged support and stated 
that he would be a candidate for the na- 
tional presidency. 


Dr. Raymond Garrett, left, director at the Texas Animal Health Commission, 

congratulates Dr. Dan J. Anderson, Fort Worth, right, following unamimous 

passage of a resolution at the Texas V.M.A. convention endorsing Dr. 

Anderson as a candidate for the office of president-elect of the AVMA. 

Others in the photo are, from right, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Robert Wimberly, 
Dr. King Gibson, Houston, and Mrs. H. T. Barron. 


USDA Livestock Committee Cites Need 
for Expanded Research on Animal 
Diseases 


Because animal diseases cause losses to 
the livestock industry approaching $1 billion 
annually, expanded research to find ways 
of preventing and controlling some of the 
more serious animal infections was a top 
recommendation of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Livestock Research and Mar- 
keting Advisory Committee at its annual 
meeting in Washington, Feb. 14-17, 1961. 

With the new USDA National Animal 
Disease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, in the 
final stages of completion, the committee 
pointed out that it should soon be possible 
to carry out this recommendation. The com- 
mittee commended USDA for its work to 
date on both foreign and domestic animal 
diseases and suggested several criteria for 
guiding future work, such as (1) the eco- 
nomic importance of a particular disease, 
(2) frequency and severity of occurrence, 
(3) possible transmission to man, and (4) 
other pertinent factors. 

Basic investigations on the effects of 
estrogens and other chemical hormones on 
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animal physiology are needed in order to 
develop safe compounds for increasing live- 
stock production efficiency, the committee 
said. It also stressed the need for increased 
research on the parasites of livestock. 

In its general recommendations, the com- 
mittee proposed that immediate steps be 
taken to provide fire- and storm-proof 
housing for the index of animal disease and 
parasitic literature located at the Agricul- 
tural Research Center of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service in Beltsville, Md. 
In completeness and usefulness, this index 
is probably the most valuable in the world, 
the committee pointed out, and it advised 
microfilming each reference in the index 
and providing for microfilming of all future 
additions. 

Basic research on the composition and 
characteristics of smoke used in curing meat 
to understand its relation to meat quality is 
the top need in the area of utilization re- 
search, the committee said. Other important 
utilization research needs cited by the com- 
mittee are: (1) development of new and 
improved uses for edible animal fats, (2) 
development of industrial products from 
inedible animal fats. 
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Marketing research needs considered of 
high-priority importance by committee 
members are: (1) new research to develop 
improved procedures for estimating meat 
maturity, (2) new data on livestock and 
meat marketing to meet the needs of a 
changing economy, and (3) evaluation of 
pork and beef promotional programs. 

Established under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946, the committee is made 
up of national authorities on livestock. Its 


detailed recommendations for research to be 
undertaken by USDA will be submitted 
formally to the Department within the next 
few weeks. Copies of this report will be 
available from the committee’s executive 
secretary, Office of the Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the AVMA, is a member of this com- 
mittee—USDA Release, Feb. 24, 1961. 


AVMA Fellows Report Accomplishments 


Dr. Lynn A. Griner Earned Ph.D. Degree 
with AVMA Fellowship 


Dr. Lynn A. Griner (COL ’49), an AVMA 
Fellow from June, 1956, to September, 1957, 
earned his Ph.D. degree with funds provided 
to him by the AVMA Research Fund. Dr. 
Griner’s thesis was entitled “Pathological 
Effect of Clostridium Perfringens Type D 
Toxin on Tissues of the Brain of Sheep and 
Mice.” He received his degree at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 


Dr. Lynn A. Griner 


From 1953 to 1959, Dr. Griner was an as- 
sociate professor and pathologist at Colorado 
State University. In 1959 he became a pro- 
fessor and pathologist at the school. He 
reports that he recently completed a 6- 
month contract as a veterinary pathologist 
with the International Cooperation Ad- 
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ministration in Chile. The objective of the 
contract was to teach short courses in ap- 
plied pathology to graduate veterinarians 
and laboratory technicians, placing em- 
phasis on necropsy methods and differential 
diagnosis. 

Dr. Griner has published 12 scientific 
articles in professional journals, 9 of which 
have appeared in AVMA publications. He 
was the sole author of 4 of the papers. The 
majority of his work deals with cattle and 
sheep diseases. 

He is a member of the AVMA and the 
Veterinary Laboratory Diagnosticians of the 
U.S. Livestock Sanitary Board. 


Dr. Robert H. Dunlop Works Toward 
Ph.D. Degree with AVMA Fellowship 


Dr. Robert H. Dunlop (ONT 756), an 
AVMA Fellow from July, 1956, to July, 
1957, used his grant to work toward his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Dunlop expects to fill requirements for 
the degree early in 1961. 

Besides working for his Ph.D. degree, Dr. 
Dunlop is currently an instructor in the 
Division of Veterinary Physiology at the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Minnesota. He is studying some of the 
factors responsible for the functional im- 
pairment that results when cattle ingest ex- 
cessive amounts of feeds rich in readily- 
fermentable carbohydrates. 

In a recent letter to the AVMA, Dr. 
Dunlop said, “The AVMA Research Fellow- 
ship I received in 1956 opened the door for 
me to enter into study at the University of 
Minnesota. This has been a great privilege 
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Dr. Robert H. Dunlop 


for me which has been extended by the 
College of Veterinary Medicine since my 
Fellowship expired in 1957. I am delighted 
to see that you are attempting to extend 
the Fellowship program and wish you every 
success.” 

Dr. Dunlop is a member of the AVMA 
and the American Society of Veterinary 
Physiologists and Pharmacologists. 


Dr. C. E. Whiteman Earns Ph.D. Degree 
with AVMA Grant 


Dr. Charles E. Whiteman (KSU ’43) has 
recently completed requirements for his 


Dr. Charles E. Whiteman 


Ph.D. degree at Iowa State University, 
Ames. Dr. Whiteman has been an AVMA 
fellow from January, 1957, to January, 1960. 

His thesis was entitled “Histopathology 
of the Adrenal Cortex and Adenohypophysis 
in Cattle with Mucosal Disease.” 

In January, 1960, Dr. Whiteman became 
an associate professor in the Department of 
Veterinary Pathology, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Whiteman is the co-author of 2 
articles which have appeared in the Iowa 
State College Veterinarian. They were en- 
titled “A Case Report of Cushing’s Syn- 
drome in the Dog,” and “Incidence and 
Mortality of Mucosal Disease in Iowa.” 

He is an AVMA member. 


Dr. Ralph L. Brinster Awarded 
Pennsylvania Plan Scholarship 


Dr. Ralph L. Brinster (UP ’60), a current 
AVMA Fellow, has been awarded the 
Pennsylvania Plan Scholarship and will 
work for his Ph.D. degree in physiology at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Ralph L. Brinster 


Following his graduation he was a post- 
doctoral fellow at Roscoe B. Jackson Me~ 
morial Laboratory. Here he conducted 2 
pilot studies: One, entitled “Spontaneous 
Amyloidosis and Renal Disease in Strain 
A/Sn Mice,” will be published by the Lab- 
oratory. The other, “An Investigation into 
the Possibility of Neuraminidase-like Action 
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of Salmonella Bacteria,” is being investi- 
gated further. 

Dr. Brinster will begin his work under 
the Pennsylvania Plan July 1, 1961. One of 
the requirements for appointment to the 
Plan is the intention to do research and 
teaching in one of the basic medical science 
disciplines. Since the Plan was started in 
1958, 7 men sponsored by the faculty of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania have been awarded 
scholarships, Dr. Brinster being the most 
current. 

Pennsylvania Plan Scholarships are open 
to graduates in veterinary medicine, medi- 
cine, and dentistry from all over the world. 
The 7 Pennsylvania Plan appointees spon- 
sored by the veterinary medicine faculty 
at Pennsylvania have been graduates of 
Texas A. & M., Cornell, Western Reserve, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. The 
plan is set up to award 20 scholarships to 
future scientists in one year. 

- Dr. Brinster reports that he has accepted 
the plan for 2 reasons. “First, it will provide 
adequate financial support to the end of my 
program. Second, it will release my AVMA 
Fellowship for the support of another can- 
didate in our profession.” In a letter to the 
AVMA Council on Research, Dr. Brinster 
offered thanks “for making my career in 
research possible by providing support when 
I most needed it, during my first year.” 

While attending veterinary school, Dr. 
Brinster was the recipient of 5 honorary 
awards. He received the 1914 Class Medal 
for the highest average in his freshman 
class; the Anatomy Prize of the Class of 
1926 for the best work in gross anatomy 
among his classmates; the 1956 Class Medal 
for achievement in pathology; the Borden 
Award, for maintaining the highest scholas- 
tic average in his class during the first 3 
years of veterinary school; and the J. B. 
Lippincott Prize for maintaining the highest 
general average in examinations during his 
4 years in veterinary school. 


Dr. H. A. Gorman Retires from Air Force, 
Joins Martin Company 

Colonel H. A. Gorman (COL ’39) has 
retired from the U.S. Air Force and ac- 
cepted a position with the Martin Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. In his new position, Dr. 
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Gorman is head of the Veterinary Unit of 
the company’s Space Biotechnology Section. 

Dr. Gorman was previously chief of vet- 
erinary services, School of Aviation, United 
States Aerospace Center, Brooks Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas. While at San 
Antonio, Dr. Gorman prepared an article 
entitled “Instrumentation of Animals for 
Biosatellite Research—Surgical Implantation 
of Radio Transmitters in the Mouse,” which 
appeared in the Dec. 15, 1960, issue of the 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Dr. Frank H. Shimp Named to Ohio 
Station 

Dr. Frank H. Shimp (MO ’52), has been 
named assistant inspector in charge of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, station by the Meat In- 


Dr. Frank H. Shimp 


spection Division, USDA. He succeeds Dr. 
Allen J. Hauck who recently retired. Dr. 
Shimp went to Cincinnati from Buffalo, N.Y., 
where he had been inspector in charge. 

Dr. Shimp entered federal service at 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1953 and was later 
transferred to Smithfield, Va. 


Dr. A. S. Barnes Retires 


Dr. Allen S. Barnes (CIN ’11), veteri- 
narian in charge, Charleston, W. Va., Ani- 
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Dr. Allen S. Barnes 


mal Disease Eradication Division, USDA, 
retired from federal service Dec. 31, 1961. 

Dr. Barnes had served the USDA for 
almost 43 years. He entered federal service 
with the former Bureau of Animal Industry 
in April, 1918, as a veterinary inspector on 
hog cholera control and tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. 

From August, 1921, until March, 1955, he 
served as assistant veterinarian in charge, 
Frankfort, Ky., during which time he had 
special assignments in Illinois, South Dakota, 
and Texas. He was appointed veterinarian 
in charge, Charleston, W. Va. March 12, 
1955. He has performed field experimental 
ophthalmic tuberculin testing and also field 
experimental calf vaccination against brucel- 
losis. 

Dr. Barnes is a member of the AVMA 
and an honorary member of the Kentucky 
V.M.A. 


Dr. J. R. Porteus Retires 


Dr. James R. Porteus (COR ’18), veteri- 
narian in charge, Trenton, N.J., Animal 
Disease Eradication Division, USDA, retired 
Nov. 30, 1960, after 41 years of service. 

Since 1919 Dr. Porteus had served con- 
tinuously with the USDA on animal disease 
control and eradication activities in New 
Jersey and other states. He was appointed 
veterinarian in charge, Trenton, N.J., in 1934. 


Dr. James R. Porteus 


Dr. Porteus is a member of the AVMA, 
the Veterinary Medical Association of New 
Jersey, the New York Academy of Sciences, 
the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association, the 
National Association of Federal Veterinar- 
ians, and the New Jersey Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

From 1940 to 1951, Dr. Porteus served as 
secretary of the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, in 1952 as president of 
the association, for several years as its rep- 
resentative on the New Jersey Dairy 
Council, and as resident secretary of the 
AVMA. He also served on the National 
Advisory Committee of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, and as a member or chairman 
of various committees having to do with 
public health and civil defense. 


Among the States and 
Provinces 


Arkansas 


ARKANSAS HEALTH DEPARTMENT _JOINS 
Pusiic HeattH Groups To Ficur AILMENTS. 
—Veterinarians and physicians of Arkansas 
and Kansas public health groups have set 
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out to find the sources of infection for 2 
diseases that infect both man and animals. 

They are histoplasmosis and blastomy- 
cosis, ailments caused by fungi which ap- 
pear to occur naturally in the soil of the 
East-Central United States. There is no 
evidence that the disease is transmissible 
from man to man, man to animal, or animal 
to man. The infection apparently comes 
from breathing spores stirred from soil by 
wind. 

Histoplasmosis occurs in human beings 
in a benign form that causes lung lesions, 
and as a disseminated type that causes 
lesions which, in more tropical climates, 
become excessively large. In animals, lungs 
also are involved, and there are other man- 
ifestations. 

Blastomycosis in animals is characterized 
by fever, anorexia, weakness, depression, 
loss of weight, nasal and eye discharge, 
chronic cough, and frequent skin abscesses 
or tumor-like masses in the skin. 

Both diseases may, if untreated, be fatal 
to man. They usually are fatal to animals 
because no practicable treatment has been 
devised. The treatment for human beings 
cannot be used on animals because it requires 
the administration of drugs over an ex- 
tended, continuous period. 

Because of the lung lesions, the diseases, 
especially histoplasmosis, frequently are 
mistaken for tuberculosis. But through the 
use of a method of detection and identifica- 
tion using fluorescein dye, identification can 
be made simply. 

Drs. Harvie R. Ellis (TEX ’28), Arkan- 
sas; Robert W. Menges (OSU ’41), Kan- 
sas; J. T. Herron, Arkansas; and M. L. 
Furcolow, Kansas; organized a program of 
study of the 2 diseases in Arkansas last 
May. It is expected to take 3 years before 
data on the source of and treatment for the 
2 ailments is developed. 


California 


Mepicat Lectures To Be Given TO VET- 
ERINARIANS.—‘Evening Lectures in Medicine 
for Veterinarians,” a series of lectures pre- 
sented by the University of California Ex- 
tension Service in cooperation with the San 
Francisco County Veterinary Association, 
will be held April 10 to May 1 at Toland 
Hall, University of California Medical Cen- 
ter, 3rd and Parnassus Ave., San Francisco. 
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This series, which covers recent thinking 
in a variety of fields of human medicine for 
those in veterinary practice, begins April 
10 with the lecture, “Aspects of Evolution 
of Zoonoses.” J. R. Audy, M.D., director of 
the Hooper Foundation and professor of 
tropical medicine and human ecology, Uni- 
versity of California, will deliver this talk. 

On April 17, Frank Hinman, Jr., M.D., 
will discuss “Urology—Diagnostic Tech- 
niques, Newer Therapy, and Instrumenta- 
tion.” Dr. Hinman is an associate professor 
of urology and vice-chairman of the de- 
partment at the University of California. 

“Orthopedics—Diagnostic Techniques, New 
Therapy and Instrumentation” is the subject 
to be discussed on April 24 by Verne T. 
Inman, M.D., professor of orthopedic sur- 
gery and chairman of the department at the 
medical school. 

Concluding the program on May 1, Vin- 
cent DiRaimondo, M.D., assistant professor 
of medicine at the University, will speak on 
“Metabolic Diseases and Steroid Therapy.” 

There is a $20 fee for the lectures. Indi- 
vidual lectures are $5 each. 


Colorado 


Dr. W. D. Cartson Namep Fort CoLiins 
“Younc Man oF THE YEAR.”—Dr. William 
D. Carlson (COL ’52), head of the radiology 
section, Colorado State University School 
of Veterinary Medicine, since 1957, recently 
was presented a “Distinguished Service 
Award” and was selected as the city’s 
“Young Man of the Year” by the Fort Col- 


Dr. William D. Carlson 
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lins Jaycees. He has been entered into the 
state balloting for the “Ten Outstanding 
Young Men” Jaycees contest in Colorado. 

The Jaycees explained that Dr. Carlson’s 
pioneering achievement in the new field of 
veterinary radiology led to the honor. He 
has written approximately 20 papers and 
case reports for various scientific journals 
and has presented about 40 other scientific 
papers at state and national meetings. His 
soon-to-be-published book, “Veterinary 
Radiology,” will be the only recent one in 
the field. 

Dr. Carlson earned his M.S. and D.V.M. 
degrees from Colorado State University and 
received a Ph.D. degree in radiology from 
the University of Colorado Medical Center. 
He was awarded an AVMA Fellowship while 
working toward his Ph.D. degree (see 
J.A.V.M.A., 138, 1961: 167). 


VETERINARY Hospirats TO Be Usep In Na- 
TIONAL EMERGENCIES.—Veterinarians located 
in urban areas-throughout Illinois have been 
alerted to the possible use of veterinary 
hospitals as emergency medical care clinics 
in the event of a national emergency. 

Modern veterinary hospitals, of which 
there are many throughout the state, are 
equipped with x-ray machines, autoclaves, 
sterilizers, surgical instruments, otoscope- 
ophthalmoscopes, resuscitators, splints, 
dressings, bandages, drugs, and many other 
materials usable in the treatment of man 
on an out-patient basis. 

The veterinarian actively engaged in 
practice has developed many skills that can 
be readily transferred from domestic animals 
to man when working under the direction 
and supervision of a physician. 

Some specific tasks the veterinarian may 
be asked to perform might include: control 
of hemorrhage, treatment of wounds, band- 
aging and splinting, administration of 
parenteral and intravenous solutions, uri- 
nary catheterization, intratracheal cathe- 
terization, insertion of nasogastric tubes, 
preparation of casualties for movement, and 
assistance in surgical procedures. 

It is hoped that there will never be a 
need for these services, but should the 
occasion arise, the veterinarians of this 
state have expressed a willingness to co- 
operate in every way possible with those in 
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charge of the disaster program.—News 
Release, Illinois Interprofessional Council, 
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Eastern Iowa V.M.A. Extects New OFfri- 
cers.—New officers elected at the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Iowa V.M.A. last 
October are: Drs. Henry V. Lewis (ISU 
29), Davenport, president; Charles Thayer 
(KSU ’47), Iowa City, president-elect; 
Robert Goodwin (KSU ’52), Newhall, secre- 
tary; and William Lynch (ISU ’43), Cedar 
Rapids, treasurer. 


HE 


i 
Dr. Henry V. Lewis presents an Award of Merit 
to Dr. Forrest Brutsman. Looking on are Drs. Wil- 
liam Lynch (left) and Charles Thayer. 


An Award of Merit was presented to Dr. 
Forrest Brutsman (ISU ’40), retiring presi- 
dent, at the meeting. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota V.M.A. Draws Recorp-BreaK- 
ING ATTENDANCE.—There was a_record- 
breaking registration of 950 persons at the 
64th anual meeting of the Minnesota V.M.A. 
January 23-25, in Minneapolis. 

Officers installed at the meeting are: Drs. 
Fred Gehrman (ONT ’37), Minneapolis, 
president; V. L. Dahl (MIN ’51), Arlington, 
president-elect; J. N. Karcher (OSU ’37), 
Minneapolis, first vice-president; L.  T. 
Christensen (ISU ’42), Hancock, second 
vice-president; and Ben S. Pomeroy (ISU 
33), St. Paul, secretary-treasurer. Elected 
as delegate to the AVMA convention in 
Detroit next August was Dr. R. Leland 
West (ISU °36), Waseca, and as alternate 
delegate, Herb Kanning (ISU ’34), Truman. 
AVMA President-Elect Dr. Mark L. Mor- 
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Dr. Mark L. Morris, AVMA president-elect, and 

Minnesota Governor Elmer L. Anderson are shown 

after making their presentations at the banquet of 
the Minnesota V.M.A. annual meeting. 


ris appeared on the banquet program, the 
scientific program, and before the Women’s 
Auxiliary. Dr. Morris discussed the broad 
aspects of veterinary medicine in relation 
to its national role, and its importance to 
small animal practitioners in particular. Also 
appearing on the banquet program was 
Minnesota’s Governor Anderson. Because of 
his legislative experience concerning the 
brucellosis eradication program and gar- 
bage-cooking laws, Governor Anderson is 
familiar with veterinary activities. 


Dr. J. J. Kelly (MCK '17), Marshall, was also 

awarded a life membership in the Minnesota 

V.M.A. at the meeting. Dr. Kelly is a member of 

the state legislature serving his third term in the 
House of Representatives. 
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Dr. L. H. Phipps (ISU '20), Winnebago, and Dr. W. 

E. Carey (CVC '20), Mankato, were awarded life 

memberships in the Minnesota V.M.A. after com- 
pleting 40 years’ membership in the association. 


Honorary membership in the Minnesota 
V.M.A. was given to Mr. E. H. Knodt, Rose- 
mont, secretary of the Twin-City Dairy 
Association, member of the Minnesota Live- 
stock Sanitary Board, member of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, and Holstein Friesian 
breeder, for his cooperation with local vet- 
erinarians and veterinary societies. 

Certificates of life membership were 
awarded upon completion of 40 years’ mem- 
bership in the Minnesota V.M.A. to: Drs. 
W. E. Carey (CVC ’20), Mankato; J. J. 
Kelly (MCK 717), Marshall, and L. H. 
Phipps (ISU ’20), Winnebago. 


New Hampshire 


New HampsHire V.M.A. Meets, ELEcTS 
New Orricers.—At the annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire V.M.A. in Concord, 
January 25, officers elected to serve during 
1961 were: Drs. Lionel Trudel (MON ’50), 
Portsmouth, president; Eugene Hussey 
(MSU ’52), North Conway, vice-president; 
and Fred E. Allen (OSU ’36), Durham, 
secretary -treasurer. 

Total registration at the meeting was 36. 


Ohio 


“VETERINARIANS WEEK” PROCLAIMED IN 
Oxnto.—Ohio Governor Michael V. DiSalle 
proclaimed the week of February 5 to 11 
“Veterinarians Week” in Ohio. The week 
coincided with the Ohio State V.M.A.’s 77th 
Annual Scientific Meeting in Toledo. 

The Governor’s proclamation read as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, the Ohio State Veterinary Medi- 
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Shown receiving the veterinarians proclamation 
from Governor DiSalle for the Ohio State V.M.A. 
are: (left to right) Drs. George A. Kukor (OSU 
'57), chairman, public relations; Richard Rudy 
(OSU °43), president; Russell Rebrassier (OSU 
°14), executive secretary, and Governor DiSalle. 


cal Association during the week of Feb. 
5-11, 1961, will hold its 77th annual scientific 
assembly; and 
“Whereas, the doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine with his professional skill contributes 
immeasurably to the economic wealth and 
stability of our state through research, 
treatment, and educational programs; and 
“Whereas, we enjoy improved quality of 
livestock products through the eradication 
and control of animal diseases; and 
“Whereas, our household pets enjoy a 
longer life and healthier being through the 
professional care of a veterinarian: 
“Now, therefore, I, Michael V. DiSalle, 
Governor of the State of Ohio, do hereby 
proclaim the week of Feb. 5-11, 1961, as 
Veterinarians Week in Ohio, and I urge the 
citizens of this state to join with me in 
honor and tribute to the veterinary medical 
profession and its significant contribution to 
our daily well-being and economic security.” 


Dr. W. Evans Wins Pustic 
TIons Service Awarp.—Dr. Ralph W. Evans 
(OSU °43), was presented with the Public 
Relations Service Award of the Ohio State 
V.M.A. at the association’s recent meeting 
in Toledo. 

Dr. Evans is a small animal practitioner, 
and is a member of the AVMA and the Ohio 
State and Summit County V.M.A.’s. He was 
a member of the Summit County Health 
Department for 5 years and was active in 
establishing a meat hygiene program for the 
county. 
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Dr. Evans has been particularly active 
with youth groups in his community. He has 
worked on PTA programs and fund raising 
for schools; he has been a scoutmaster and 
organizer of an explorer scout post; and he 
has served as chairman of 4 action commit- 
tees of Kiwanis International and as presi- 
dent this past year. He is also a member of 
the YMCA and was active in membership 
drives and a capital fund drive. He was 
captain of the United Foundation fund 
campaign for 2 years. 


Dr. R. L. Rudy (left) presents the Ohio Public Re- 
lations Service Award to Dr. R. W. Evans. 


In presenting the citation to Dr. Evans, 
Dr. Richard L. Rudy (OSU ’43), Ohio State 
V.M.A. president, said “He has advanced 
public relations in veterinary medicine in 
his community and is very deserving of the 
Public Relations Service Award given by 
our Association. 


Ontario 


Ontario V.A. Meets.—A membership re- 
port given at the 87th annual meeting of 
the Ontario Veterinary Association showed 
that there are 807 members of the associa- 
tion, the largest number of members the 
association has had. The meeting was held 
in Toronto, Jan. 26-28, 1961. There was a 
registration of 330. 

The membership committee also reported 
on the move of the Ontario V.A. office from 
Toronto to Guelph and the needs of the new 
office. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Drs. 
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R. J. Ketchell (ONT 51), Scarborough, 
president; L. G. Coleman (ONT ’41), Kempt- 
ville, first vice-president; C. L. McGilvray 
(ONT ’35), Toronto, second vice-president; 
and J. S. Glover (ONT ’20), Guelph, secre- 
tary-treasurer and registrar. 


Pennsylvania 


Dr. JACQUES JENNY APPOINTED PROFESSOR 
oF ORTHOPEDIC SuRGERY.—Dr. Jacques Jenny 
(ZUR ’42) has been appointed to the newly 
established professorship of orthopedic sur- 
gery at the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Dr. Jenny had been an associate professor 
of veterinary surgery at the school. The pro- 
fessorship of orthopedic surgery is believed 
to be the first to be established in an Ameri- 
can school of veterinary medicine. 

After graduation from veterinary college, 
Dr. Jenny assisted in the University of Zur- 
ich’s teaching and research programs until 
1944, when he was appointed assistant state 
veterinarian for Zurich, a post he held for 2 
years. In 1945 he submitted a thesis on com- 
parative study of lung cancer to fulfill re- 
quirements for the advanced degree of Dr. 
Med. Vet. This work was done at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich Institute of Pathology, and 
the French Veterinary School at Alfort, 
France, where he was an assistant in surgery. 

Dr. Jenny came to the United States in 
1948, going first to Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston to study bone and joint 
surgery. He joined the School of Medicine 
faculty at the University of Pennsylvania in 


Dr. Jacques Jenny 
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June, 1948, as an instructor in surgery. Since 
joining the University of Pennsylvania fac- 
ulty, Dr. Jenny has presented 68 scientific 
papers. Sixteen of these have been pre- 
sented at national and international meet- 
ings. In 1959 he wrote one of the 16 major 
papers presented at the International Vet- 
erinary Congress in Madrid. 

Dr. Jenny is best known for his pioneering 
work in animal orthopedics. He has also 
been very much interested in the compara- 
tive aspects of animal and human orthopedic 
problems. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee V.M.A. Meets—The annual 
meeting of the Tennessee V.M.A. in Nash- 
ville, January 22-24, was attended by 158 
veterinarians 

At the business session of the meeting the 
following actions were taken: 


® The State Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners agreed to assist the association 
with expense of a litigation program 
geared to eliminating illegal practice of 
veterinary medicine in the state. 

e The association agreed to support and 
raise Tennessee’s quota of $969.63 for the 
AVMA Research Fund. 

® The association approved AVMA action 
to establish better understanding with 
humane societies. 

e The association disapproved election of 
AVMA officers by mail ballot. 

e The association disapproved a proposed 
change in the AVMA bylaws requiring 
continual membership in constituent as- 
sociations to maintain membership in the 
AVMA. 

e The award for the Veterinarian of the 
Year was given to Dr. G. P. Hatchett, Sr. 
(IND '22). 

e Acceptance of new members into the 
association brought total membership to 
176. 

Officers of the association are: Drs. H. W. 
Connaughton (MSU ’43), South Foulton, 
president; C. E. Byrd (TEX ’40), Fayette- 
ville, president-elect; M. L. Faris (KSU 
38), Morristown, first vice-president; J. 
Alex Leech ((AUB 47), Jackson, second 
vice-president; K. R. Jennings (AUB ’50), 
McMinnville, third vice-president; and H. 
W. Hayes (AUB ’33), Knoxville, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Votoninary Military News 


Officer Refresher Course Completed 


The 2nd Veterinary Officer Refresher 
Class was given in February to the vet- 
erinarians shown below at the U.S. Army 
Medical Service Meat and Dairy Hygiene 
School, Chicago, II. 

The course was given to military veter- 
inary officers who had recently returned 


from overseas duty, who had not attended 
the basic officer course, and who had not 
attended the course within the past 4 years. 

Six Army veterinary Reserve Officers, 
serving 2 weeks’ active duty, and 2 Air 
Force veterinary officers were members of 
the class. 


Members of the 2nd Veterinary Officer Refresher Class held in Chicago, last February, were: 
Back Row (left to right): Major William A. Haines; Capt. Thomas E. Florine; Capt. Walter H. 
Peacock; Capt. Warren J. Shay; First Lt. Royce C. Parker. 


Third Row: Lt. Col. Irvin T. Reed; Lt. Col. Joseph S. Quigley; Major Israel M. Saturen; Lt. Col. 
Clarence F. Bent; Major Lyle Scott, Jr.; Major Thurman S. Grafton; Major Gerard J. Jansen. 


Second Row: Lt. Col. Everett B. Miller; Lt. Col. Donald E. Guy; Col. Joseph B. Morse; Lt. Col. 
Wilbert C. Nichols; Lt. Col. Ernest St. John Watkins; Lt. Col. Robert L. Bean; Lt. Col. William 
1. Mendenhall; Col. George D. Batcheldor. 


Front Row: Col. Joseph D. Manges; Capt. Fernando D. Ramirez, adjutant; Major George E. Ritter, 
instructor; Col. Nels F. Christensen, commandant; Major Daniel W. Hubbard, director of train- 
ing; Major Samuel K. Kirk, instructor; Col. Curtis W. Betzold. 


Capt. John D. Galbreaith, a member of this class, was absent when the picture was taken. 


Col. R. R. Miller Visits South America 


Col. Robert R. Miller (OSU ’43), as- 
sistant surgeon general for veterinary serv- 
ices, recently accompanied Gen. O. K. Niess, 
Surgeon General, U. S. Air Force, on a 17- 
day trip to South America. The trip was 
made with a view to evaluating the need 
for the development of a modern military 
training program for the medical and vet- 
erinary services, and to promote better 
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relations and understanding in mutual med- 
ical and health problems. 

Conferences were held at Albrook Air 
Force Base, Canal Zone, with key medical 
personnel from Peru; Santiago, Chile; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Sao Paulo, Brazil; Rio’de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Brasilia, Brazil; and Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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Veterinary Aspects of Nucl 


Medicine Course participants were: 


First row: Major Milton A. Beerwinkle; Col. Charles E. Robinson, coordinator of training; Col. 

Robert H. Yager, director, Division of Veterinary Medicine; Mrs. Flo H. Ward, course director; 

Lt. Col. Harvey L. Rubin, deputy director, Division of Veterinary Medicine; Col. George D. 

Batcheldor; Lt. Col. Charles B. Frank. 

Second row: Major William P. Hayman; Major Harold C. Davis; Lt. Col. Willys E. Lord; Lt. Col. 
Elmer R. Pede; Lt. Col. Warren J. Schneider; Lt. Col. John H. Harrison. 

Third row: Capt. Ted M. Richardson; Major Donald W. Ringley; Lt. Col. Joseph L. Reid; Capt. 
James M. Lyday; First Lt. Henry K. Tom, Jr.; Capt. Walter H. Peacock. 

Fourth row: Capt. Norman D. Jones; Capt. Paul J. Homme; First Lt. Jesse V. Unruh; First Lt. 

George L. Beckvermit; Capt. Ralph F. Ziegler. 
Fifth row: Capt. William L. Jones, Jr.; Capt. Samuel W. Levingston; Capt. Arthur R. Smith. 


Nuclear Medicine Course Given to Veterinarians 


The 4th class on “Veterinary Aspects of 
Nuclear Medicine,’ was given to 24 US. 
Army and Air Force Veterinary Corps of- 
ficers January 16-27, at Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, Washington, D.C. 

Some topics covered during the course 


are interaction of radiation with matter, 
genetic effects of ionizing radiation, nuclear 
reactors, decontamination of radioactivity in 
food and water, radiation detection instru- 
ments, and medical aspects of nuclear war- 
fare. 


State Board Examinations 


FLORIDA—June 12-17, 1961, Biscayne Terrace Hotel, 
Miami, Fla. Dr. E. F. Thomas, Secretary, 4937 S. 
Tamiami Trail, Sarasota, Fla. 


GEORGIA—June 15-16, 1961. Atlanta, Ga., Dr. A. M. 
Mills, Secretary, 325 Pinecrest Dr., Athens, Ga. 


IOWA—June 1-2, 1961, Division of Animal Industry, 
State House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. Dr. A. L. Sund- 
berg, chief Division of Animal Industry, State House, 
Des Moines 19, Iowa. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—July 5, 1961, State House, Concord, 
N.H., 9 a.m., Dr. Eric W. Simmons, secretary-treas- 
urer, Exeter Road, North Hampton, N.H 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 21-23, 1961, Morehead-Bilt- 
more Hotel, Morehead City, N.C. Dr. James I. Corn- 
well, secretary, P.O. Box 9038, Asheville, N.C. 


OHIO—June 5-7, 1961, Sisson Hall, College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dr. H. G. Geyer, Executive Secretary, State of Ohio De- 
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partment of Agriculture, Division of Animal Industry, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA—May 24-26, 1961. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
Applications must be filed 30 days prior to examination. 
Mrs. Bonnie Jean Meuffer, 4321 S. Lee, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


OREGON—June 6-8, 1961, Hotel Multnomah, Portland, 
Ore. Application deadline one month prior to examina- 
tion. Fee $25. Dr. C. R. Howarth, Secretary, 135 N. 
Highway, St. Helens, Ore. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—June 15-16, 1961, Columbia Hotel, 
Columbia, S. Car. Dr. H. L. Sutherland, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Union, S. Car. 


TEXAS—May 29-31, 1961. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas. Ap- 
plication deadline one month prior to examination. Mr. 
T. D. Weaver, Executive Secretary, 207 Capital National 
Bank Bldg., Austin 1, Texas. 


WEST VIRGINIA—June 19, 1961, Capitol Building, 
Room 117, Charleston W. Va. Dr. H. J. Fallon, Secre- 
tary, 200 Fifth St., W., Huntington, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN—June 26-27, 1961, Madison, Wis. Dr. A. 


A. Erdmann, Secretary, 6 W. State Capitol, Madison 2, 
Wis. 
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Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


Robert H. Forsythe (CVC ’13), South 
St. Paul, Minn., died Dec. 21, 1960. 

Dr. Forsythe had practiced in South St. 
Paul for 47 years. He was a former state 
representative for 2 terms in the Minnesota 
Legislature. 


Chester M. Lindley (SW ’15), 75, a retired 
veterinarian of Abilene, Texas, died Jan. 21, 
1961. Dr. Lindley had retired 2 years ago. 


L. H. Marquis, 81, Houston, Texas, died 
Jan. 4, 1961. 

Dr. Marquis had practiced in Lockhart, 
Texas, and then for 15 to 20 years in Hous- 
ton and 20 years in Cuero. When he retired 
in 1950 he returned to Houston. 


Arthur A. Miller (AUB ’22), 60, Baton 
Rouge, La., died Dec. 27, 1960, of a heart 
attack. 

Dr. Miller had maintained a general prac- 
tice in Baton Rouge for 20 years. He retired 
a year ago. 


*Leon E. Miller (CIN °15), 71, Conners- 
ville, Ind., died Jan. 17, 1961. 

Dr. Miller had practiced in Mt. Victory, 
Ohio, for a year after graduation and then 
in Connersville for a year. He entered serv- 
ice during World War I and when he was 
discharged worked for the Department of 
Health in Toledo, Ohio. He retired and re- 
turned to Connersville in 1956. 

Dr. Miller became a life member of the 
AVMA in 1955. 


William H. Mott, 90, veterinarian-civic 
leader of Herington, Kan., died Nov. 4, 1960. 

Dr. Mott had practiced in Marion, Morris, 
and Dickinson counties, Kansas. 

In 1905, Dr. Mott moved to Herington 
and opened a real estate business. He is 
known mainly for his work in the organ- 
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ization of the Kansas State Holstein Associa- 
tion and the National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion. Dr. Mott has served as mayor and a 
councilman of Herington as well as a mem- 
ber of the Herington Fair Association. 


*Howard S. Nash (GA ’55), 42, Middle- 
town, Md., died Nov. 23, 1960. 

Dr. Nash had been a general practitioner. 
He was a member of the AVMA and the 
Boonsboro and Maryland State V.M.A.’s. 


Ernest G. Newton (KCV ’08), 85, Stam- 
ford, Neb., died July 12, 1960, as the result 
of a heart attack following surgery. 

Dr. Newton, who had been a general 
practitioner, retired in 1958 because of ill 
health. 


Jacob F. Olweiler (MCK ’01), 91, Florin, 
Pa., died Dec. 20, 1960. 

Dr. Olweiler began his veterinary career 
in Elizabethtown, Pa., in 1897 and moved his 
office to Florin in 1917. He retired about 25 
years ago. 


*Edwin T. Padfield (ONT ’38), 44, Buena 
Park, Calif., died of accidental poisoning 
Jan. 19, 1961. 

Dr. Padfield had accidentally swallowed 
aconite tinc.ure, a poisonous herb, which was 
in a bottle similar to the one holding his 
cough medicine. The cough medicine and 
aconite tincture even had the same aroma, 
he told police before he died. Antidotes 
failed to counteract the poison. 

Dr. Padfield was a general practitioner. 


*Murray E. Patrick (UP ’12), 77, Greens- 
burg, Pa., died Nov. 11, 1960. 


*G. A. Pollman (ISU ’34), 51, a general 
practitioner of Appleton, Minn., died Dec. 7, 
1960. 


*Charles L. Ryan (ONT ’12), 77, Dexter, 
Maine, died Dec. 10, 1960, of coronary 
thrombosis. 
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Women's 


Auxilinyy 


We Grow As We Help Others 


Even before the days of jet airplanes, 
luxury liner trains, sceni-cruiser busses, and 
push-button automobiles, many wives ac- 
companied their veterinarian husbands to 
the annual conventions of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. When this 
group met in Kansas City, Mo., for its 54th 
annual convention in 1917, the wives who 
had accompanied their husbands held their 
first organized activity—a luncheon on 
Wednesday, Aug. 23, 1917. Out of this lunch- 
eon meeting developed the Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Their goals were to serve the veterinary 
profession and those dedicated men who 
were a part of it; and to gain respect and 
prestige for the profession and the work— 
in short, to help veterinarians everywhere 
to live up to those principles in The Vet- 
erinarian’s Creed: 

“To regard my profession as something 

more than a means of livelihood; 

To value character more highly than 
reputation and truth above popular- 
ity; 

To be merciful and humane, preventing 
needless suffering among dumb 
beasts; 

To be faithful and zealous, preventing 
needless loss to those I am called 
on to serve; 

To guide my conduct by sober judg- 
ment by a never sleeping conscience; 

To be modest and open-minded and 
thankful for every opportunity to 
increase my knowledge and my use- 
fulness; 

To be a co-worker with my fellow 
practitioners by the mutual inter- 
change of counsel and assistance; 

To be true to myself, measuring my 
success by the value of the service 
I render rather than by the fee I 
receive.” 


April 1, 1961 


Mrs. A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City, Mo., pre- 
sided at the first organizational business 
meeting, at which time the following women 
were elected: president—Mrs. W. Horace 
Hoskins—then of New York City, but very 
recently of Philadelphia; corresponding 
secretary—Mrs. Ashe Lockhart, Kansas 
City, Mo.; recording secretary—Mrs. C. E. 
Cotton, Minneapolis, Minn.; treasurer—Mrs. 
Hans Jensen, Kansas City, Mo. 

Each state was to have its own secretary 
who would report to the Auxiliary. Mrs. F. 
H. Schneider of Philadelphia was appointed 
chairman of a committee to draw up a 
constitution. At the following year’s meet- 
ing—held in Philadelphia in August, 1918, 
in conjunction with the AVMA meeting— 
Mrs. Schneider submitted for approval a 
constitution containing 5 articles, and by- 
laws with 3 articles. The name proposed for 
the new organization was “The Auxiliary 
to the Veterinary Relief Fund Committee”; 
however, the name in use today was adopted 
at that meeting, instead. The parent organi- 
zation, the AVMA, did maintain a veteri- 
nary relief fund committee, and the original 
object of the Auxiliary was “to give neces- 
sary financial assistance to the family of any 
veterinarian engaged in war work, if his 
life had been forfeited in pursuance of such 
work, or if he had been temporarily or 
permanently disabled’”—hence the proposed 
name. 

The organizing of the auxiliary was not 
accomplished entirely without difficulty. 
There was, in fact, a group who strongly 
opposed such an organization—and at the 
Philadelphia meeting, in 1918, leaders of this 
anti-auxiliary group stationed themselves at 
the door to the meeting room and attempted 
to prevent prospective members from enter- 
ing. The reason for this opposition was not 
quite clear—but since the organizing of the 
auxiliary occurred prior to the time that 
women had achieved the right to vote, it is 
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presumed that auxiliary opponents felt that 
women had no place in the business life of 
their husbands. How times have changed! 
Today veterinarians’ wives work willingly 
and tirelessly for the Student Loan Fund, 
the Award Fund, the AVMA Research 
Fund, and the public relations program, to 
mention only a few of the projects. 

In 1946, the “board of secretaries of the 
states” was expanded to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive board of the AVMA Auxiliary, to 
strengthen the bonds between the national 
and the state auxiliaries. This House of 
Representatives met for the first time in 
Cincinnati in 1947. A new constitution was 
adopted at the annual meeting in Detroit in 
1949; the constitution was again revised at 
the Denver meeting in 1960. 

Since that first luncheon meeting in Kan- 
sas City in 1917, the schedule of women’s 
activities has grown and developed, with 


each succeeding convention, until now each 
annual session consists of 3 days packed full 
of social events and business meetings for 
Auxiliary members—plus additional meet- 
ings and workers’ conferences for Auxiliary 
officers, official delegates, and special com- 
mittee members. The convention in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in 1951 was the first one at 
which the annual business meeting was held 
separately from a social function. In addi- 
tion to social events for the ladies, since 
1947 a separate program of activities has 
been planned each year for teenagers and 
subteenagers—with registered, approved 
baby-sitting service being provided for the 
sub-subteenagers. Such arrangements have 
made it increasingly possible and desirable 
for veterinarians to combine a family vaca- 
tion trip with the very worthwhile and 
significant attendance at the AVMA con- 
ventions. 

s/Mrs. Atton I. Moyte, Historian 


Minnesota 


Women’s Auxiiary Etects New OFFIcers. 
—New officers of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Minnesota V.M.A. elected at a recent 
meeting in Minneapolis are: Mrs. C. H. 
Wetter, Princeton, president; Mrs. C. O. 
Enge, St. James, president-elect; Mrs. Paul 
L. Nelson, Minneapolis, first vice-president; 
Mrs. M. J. Anderson, Morris, second vice- 
president; and Mrs. Vern Olson, Clara City, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Wetter, besides her new position as 
president of the Minnesota Auxiliary, is 
director of the AVMA Research Fund- 
Raising Campaign in District 6. 

Also at the meeting, Mrs. Paul L. Nelson, 
Public Relations Committee co-chairman, 
reported that copies of “Veterinary Medi- 
cine as a Career” are now being placed in 
the junior and senior high schools of Min- 
nesota by the Women’s Auxiliary. 


New officers of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Minnesota V.M.A. are: (left to right) Mrs. C. H. 
Wetter, president; Mrs. Fred York, secretary; Mrs. 
M. K. Anderson, second vice-president; Mrs. C. O. 
Enge, president-elect; Mrs. Paul Nelson, first vice- 
president; and Mrs. Vern F. Olson, treasurer. 


Mrs. Jay Sautter, administrator of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Emergency Student Loan 
Fund, reported that the fund had been used 
during its first year of operation. Through 
the fund loans are available to the students 
of the College of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Missouri 

Srupent Wives SHow Community SPpirir. 
—At Christmas, the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Student Chapter of the AVMA at the 
University of Missouri adopted as a project 
the preparation of 2 Christmas baskets for 
needy families in the Columbia area. In 
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previous years the auxiliary has prepared 
only one basket. 

Another community minded activity of 
the auxiliary this year was their participa- 
tion in the fund-raising efforts of the United 
Fund and the Polio Drive. One class alone 
collected $215 for the United Fund. 
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DROPS 


A MULTIPLE-VITAMIN PRODUCT 


contains important vitamins for daily administration to 
small animals. ABDEC DROPS may be used as supportive 
treatment in debility, convalescence, and during pregnancy 


and lactation. 


Each 0.6 cc. represents: 
Vitamin A ce 05,000 Units 
Vitamin. 1000 UNS 
Vitamin B, (Thiamine Hydrochloride) ........+++..1 mg. 
Vitamin Bz (G) (Riboflavin) mg. 
Vitamin B, (Pyridoxine Hydrochloride) .......+.+...1 mg. 
Pantothenic Acid (as the sodium salt) ........++...5 mg. 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) Mg 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE-DAVIS 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, LTO. 


MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 


133-261-R 
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IN BOVINE MASTITIS 


CONSISTENT THERAPEUTIC PERFORMANCE 


FU RACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


A unique, broad-spectrum antibacterial, Furacin displays decisive effectiveness against 
mastitis-inducing organisms often resistant to other therapeutic agents. These include such 
causative pathogens as Staph. aureus, Str. agalactiae, Str. dysgalactiae, Str. uberis, E. coli 
and Ps. aeruginosa, sensitive to FurRAciN.}.? 


Given early in acute cases, FuRACIN acts to prevent severe, irreversible udder damage of 
chronic mastitis that usually results in fibrosis and permanent loss of the cow’s milk-produc- 
ing potential. Thus, by reversing clinical signs of acute infection and arresting the process 
of induration, Furacin helps maintain the integrity of the duct system and re-establish 
normal milk production levels. 

A large animal practitioner who has made Furacin his primary antimastitis agent, sum- 
marizes its principal advantages: 

* it is a professional product 

there appears to be no development of bacterial resistance 

it is milk-miscible, thus, seems to be totally distributed throughout the injected quarter 

it does not interfere with healing 

is compatible with other agents® 


FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY SQUEEJET® 


Improved intramammary dosage form of Furacin in a convenient, low-cost single- 
dose, ready-to-use dispenser. 


Contains Furacin, 0.2%, in a water-miscible base. 
Available in Squeesets of 30 cc., boxes of 12. 
Note: Milk from cows treated with Furacin Solution Veterinary should be discarded or used for 


purposes other than human consumption for at least 24 hours after the last treatment. 


FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY 


The broad-spectrum activity of FuRAcIN is combined with the specific antistrepto- 

coccal action of penicillin for additive antibacterial effect. 

Contains Furacin, 2%, and procaine penicillin G (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with alumi- 

num stearate, 3%. In rubber-capped vial of 100 cc., applicator tube of 7.5 cc., boxes of 12. 

Note: Milk from cows treated with Furacin-penicillin Gel should be discarded or used for purposes 
: other than human consumption for at least 72 hours after the last treatment. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; deCourcy, S. J., and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119:203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Jackson, R. A.: A Program for Mastitis Control. Read at the Second Regional Conference on 
the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin, May 28, 1959, pp. 23-26. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, DIVISION OF THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Fig. 1 (left)——Medial (left) and anteroposterior (right) views of the forelegs of a Great Dane 
pup, 5 months old. 


Fig. 2 (right)——Medial view of the hindlegs of the pup. 


History.—A_ well-nourished and well-developed male Great Dane pup, 5 
months old, developed an extreme sensitivity in all 4 legs. The dog would stand if 
lifted and persuaded to support himself, but would slump on his sternum if urged 
to walk. Large, immovable, hard swellings were present on the lateral sides of the 
legs. They were proximal to the carpal joints on the forelegs and proximal to the 
hocks on the hindlegs. Since the illness began, 3 weeks previously, the dog had 
eaten sparingly and its body temperature ranged from 103 to 107 F. There had 
been no previous illness or helminthiasis, and the dog had been vaccinated for 
distemper. The diet, supplemented with calcium, a vitamin mixture, and cod liver 
oil, was thought to be adequate. Radiographs were taken of the legs (fig. 1 and 2). 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Hypertrophic osteodystrophy 
with periosteal ossification proximal to the 
4 most active epiphyses. 

Comment.—It was recommended that the 
dog continue on the same diet, except that 
the cod liver oil be discontinued and the 
vitamin level decreased. 

After 3 weeks of good nursing by the 
owner and the administration of antibiotics 
until the fever subsided, the pup gradually 
improved; 6 weeks after therapy was be- 
gun, he appeared and acted almost normal. 
Radiographs taken at this time (fig. 3) 
showed no new hypertrophic ossification 
around any of the bone formed since the 
previous radiographs were taken, and much 
of the previously formed exostosis had been 
resorbed. 

This entity, which appears in growing 
pups of large breeds, has long been recog- 
nized and often is called ‘inflammatory 
rickets.” It has been reported to be a dis- 
turbance of vitamin C synthesis. Most in- 
vestigators believe that the true nature of 
the disease is still unknown. The bone 
changes are probably metabolic in nature 


but not typical of any of the recognized de- 
ficiency diseases. 

Results of efforts to prevent the condition 
by diet and supplemental feeding of min- 
erals and vitamins have not been satisfac- 
tory. Most pups of large breeds develop 
varying degrees of swelling and tenderness 
in the metaphyseal areas in the long bones at 
the epiphysis where growth is most rapid. 
In most cases, a spontaneous recovery oc- 
curs 4 to 6 weeks after the appearance of 
the enlargements. This recovery coincides 
with the time when the growth rate dimin- 
ishes and the growth plates begin to close. 
When recovery is complete, the bones re- 
model and the exostoses resorb, and little or 
no radiologic evidence of the condition per- 
sists. Information relating to the etiology 
and treatment of this disease are needed. 


This case report was submitted by E. E. Ruebush, 
D.V.M., and Wm. H. Brunn, D.V.M., Silver Spring, 
Md., and prepared with the assistance of Wayne H. 
Riser, D.V.M., M.S., Kensington, Md. 

‘Meier, H., Clark, S. T., Schnelle, G. B., and Will, 
D. H.: Hypertrephic Osteodystrophy Associated with Dis- 
turbances of Vitamin C. Synthesis in Dogs. J.A.V.M.A,. 
130, (June 1, 1957): 483-491. 


Fig. 3—Medial view of the forelegs 
of the pup following recovery, 6 
weeks after therapy was begun and 
9 weeks after onset of the disease. 
Notice bone formation since treatment 
(A) and affected area undergoing re- 
modeling and resorption (B). 
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MASS MEDICATION IN 
ITS MOST LOGICAL FORM 


FURACIN 


GRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


WATER MIX VETERINARY 


convenient - palatable - economical 


in necrotic enteritis (S. choleraesuis) of swine 

Furacin Water Mix affords a swift, effective means of suppressing 
and preventing those serious herd outbreaks of infectious necrotic 
enteritis of swine. Since scouring pigs “off feed” often continue to 
drink, “Medication through the drinking water appears to be the 
method of choice when large numbers of pigs are involved... . 
Furacin WATER Mix is well adapted to this kind of medication.”! 
In this same study, results of bacterial sensitivity testing revealed, 
“.. FURACIN was the most consistently effective drug against the 
various strains of E. coli, and against S. choleraesuis (necrotic 
enteritis) .”" 


in gray droppings of mink 

Symptomatic improvement usually occurred within one week with 
Furacin Water Mix. “After 5 weeks’ medication, 100% of the 
mink had normal feces.’ “At pelting time, the medicated mink 
showed good flesh, large size, and bore a good quality pelt, while 
the untreated controls, showed signs characteristic of gray diar- 
rhea: dehydration, lack of body fat, small body size, and poor fur 
quality.” 

in cecal coccidiosis of poultry 

“a valuable agent in preventing or reducing mortality . . .”4 due 
to Eimeria tenella 


in intestinal coccidiosis of poultry 
“. . FuRACIN was effective in preventing mortality due to initial 
infections with E. necatrix....”5 


SUPPLIED: Carton of 330 Gm. and the new carton of 25 pounds. 
Available from your professional veterinary distributor. 


REFERENCES: 1. Roe, C. K.: Enteric Infections in Weaned Pigs. Paper pre- 
sented at the Second Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary 
Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin, May 28, 1959, p. 10. 2. Hughes, D. L., and 
MeMinn, Jr., C. S.: Furacin—A Control for Gray Droppings. Am. Fur Breeder 
32:24 (Aug.) 1959. 3. Palarski, J. D.: Furacin Treatment of Gray Diarrhea 
in Mink. J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 136:177 (Feb. 15) 1960. 4. Johnson, C. A.: 
Studies on the Efficacy of Soluble Furacin Against Cecal Coccidiosis. Abstracts 
of papers presented at the 45th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 7-10, 1956, p. 21. 5. Shumard, R. F.: The Activity 
of Soluble Furacin Against the Coccidian, Eimeria necatrix. Paper presented 
at the First National Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agriculture, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, Sept. 28-29, 1956. 


NITROFURANS —a unique class of antimicrobials— 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 

EATON LABORATORIES 

Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Designed and standardized for Veterinary use 


DYNAMONE 


100 U.S.P. units of ACTH in 500 cc. of a 50°, glucose solution. 
Provides immediately available energy plus adrenal cortical 
stimulation for prompt and dramatic relief for large animals 
under critical stress conditions. 
Traumatic and surgical shock Febrile toxemias 
Primary ketosis Dehydration 
Pre- and postoperative support Cachexia 


New two unit package with two year shelf-life, available in 
cartons of 12 units. 


ADRENOMONE 


Stimulates the entire adrenal cortex thus may be used without 
danger of atrophy when prolonged therapy is desired. 
Specific for ketosis 
Quick response in arthritis, laminitis, dermatoses 
and neuromuscular diseases of horses 

Primary drug for allergic conditions, 

shock and stress in small animals 
Available in two strengths: 5 cc. vials; each cc. contains 40 U.S.P. 
Units (1.U.) or 80 U.S.P. Units (1.U.). 10 cc. vials; each cc. contains 
80 U.S.P. Units (1.U.). 


ADRENOCILLI 


Suspension of 30 U.S.P. units of ACTH with 300,000 units of 
penicillin in oil. 


[nt erapy 


Combines powerful anti-inflammatory, anti-allergic and anti- 
stress activity with potent anti-infective action for maximum 
clinical improvement in the shortest possible time. 
Corrects unbalanced metabolism in ketosis 
Combats shock and stress 
Indicated in shipping fever and pneumonia complications _. SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED : 


Valuable in resolving diseases of idiopathic origin *s _ VETERINARIANS 
Supplied in 10 cc. sterile vials. ee 


© 1959, A. P. Co. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT ARMOUR 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY xanxaxee, ittinors 


Intravenous antist a/s 
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New product :— 
D.N.P.* Disophenol Parenteral 3.5%** 


A solution containing 35 mg. Disophenol per cc. 
for subcutaneous injection in the treatment 
of hookworms in dogs. 


Dosage is 0.1 cc., per pound of body weight 
in dogs of all ages. Do not repeat treatment 
within 14 days. 


D.N.P. has a wide margin of safety and, when 
used at recommended dosage, may be given 


to severely debilitated dogs with no ill effects. 
Special pre-treatment preparation is not required ; 
neither is any post-treatment handling needed. 


D.N.P. is available in 10-cc. vials from 
your veterinary products distributor. 


Veterinary Professional Service Department 
American Cyanamid Company 
New York 20, New York 


*Trademark D.N.P. 
DISOPHENOL 


**Inert ingredients: 


Sodium hydroxide 0.38%; 
water 50%; polyethylene glycol q.s. 100%, 
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Invigorate 
Sniffer’ 


CANITONE™ IMPROVES DOGS' 
GENERAL WELL-BEING... 


anitone corrects specific deficiencies, helps : 


increase appetite and 

sense of well-being 

hasten post-operative con- 
valescence 

increase endurance and relieve 
fatigue, lassitude 

hasten recovery from stress, 
trauma, infection 


improve appearance of coat 
protect against porosis 
promote better muscle tone 
prolong period of activity, use- 
ful life 

prevent recurrent dermatitis 
prevent obesity 


EACH TABLET CONTAINS: Methy! Testosterone 1.0 mg.; 
Diethylsti!bestro! 0.05 mg.; Thiamine Mononitrate 1.0 mg.; Thyroid 
16.2 mg.; Calcium Glycerophosphate 130.0 mg. 

Dosage: One or two tablets daily, depending on wen of ani- 
mal. Give orally, with or without food. M 
be adjusted to individual requirements. 
Supplied: Bottles of 100 and 1000. 


SOLD ONLY TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


may 


| Veterinary Division 


; CHICAGO PHARMACAL CO. 
5547 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Send me at once: 
| 100 Urised Boluses 
6-100 Urised Boluses 

13-100 Urised Boluses 
| 100 Urised Veterinary Tablets 
| 1000 Urised Veterinary Tablets 
| 100 Canitone Tablets 
| 1000 Canitone Tablets 
| 
| 
| 


Address 


Quantity 


@ $ 16.00 


@ $160.00 


@s 
@$ 
@s$ 


2.00 
10.00 
1.50 


@ $ 12.50 


JAVA-2 


HAVE YOU 
SPECIFIED 
QUANTITIES? 


NVENIENT 
DIRECT OR 
| COUPON 
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1863 The First 100 Years 


1963 


- J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


The attendance of nearly 800 at the meet- 
ing in Kansas City was almost twice that of 


any previous meeting, but only 
1907 180 of these were members. 

Total association membership 
was 734. There had been 175 out of 592 mem- 
bers present at the meeting in St. Louis in 
1904 and more than 200 nonmember veteri- 
narians from Missouri and Kansas were at the 
Kansas City meeting. 

Speaking on “Old and New Science,” presi- 
dent James notes, “Miserable failures 
constantly follow the lack of the new scientific 
knowledge . . . . On the other hand our mod- 
ern, improved, laboratory methods of diagnosis 
have been allowed to crowd out the older ap- 
proved systems and to leave a case in doubt 
which could have been quickly and accurately 
determined by such older methods . . . [but] 
I stand for the new diagnosis quite as strongly 


Law 


as I do for the old... each is essential in its 
own proper place...” 

The “burning question” of veterinary edu- 
cation, Dr. Law avers, “ .. . cannot be settled 
until we advance the requirements for admis- 
sion to the profession approximately to those 
exacted in the sister profession of human 
medicine . . . . The increasing demands ex- 
acted of aspirants to public veterinary service 
mark an epoch in which veterinary education 
must respond to such demands or be relegated 
to neglect . . . The veterinarian is the only 
logical or safe officer to be charged with the 
control of animal diseases that are dangerous 
to man, yet, if the public is to entrust him 
with this duty, it must be first assured that 
the veterinarian in question is equally accom- 
plished in all that pertains to these diseases 
in the lower animals as the physician is in 
regard to the same affections as seen in man 
. . .. Stagnation in the veterinary profession 
means death.” 

As chairman of the Committee on Intelli- 
gence and Education, Leonard Pearson called 
attention to the fact that veterinary education 
was deficient in such areas as milk, meat and 
dairy inspection, nutrition, animal disease re- 
search, and animal husbandry. “In the long 
run, veterinarians will find themselves occupy- 
ing the fields that they are better fitted to oc- 
cupy than are men trained in other lines and 
in other schools . . . . So lang as men must 
go to institutions other than veterinary colleges 
to obtain the best attainable training in many 
of the fundamental subjects that enter into 
the veterinary sciences, the veterinary profes- 


sion cannot be said to have a very secure hold 
on its field, and it cannot advance as it should.” 

Among reports presented were those on 
tuberculosis by A. D. Melvin, J. F. Winchester, 
and J. R. Mohler; milk inspection by C. A. 
Cary and Ward Giltner; infectious ulceration 
in sheep by M. E. Knowles; and the perennial 
subject of roaring by W. L. Williams. 

W. H. Dalrymple was elected president: 
R. P. Lyman and G, R. White, re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 


W. H. Dalrymple 


WILLIAM HADDOCK DALRYMPLE, M.R.- 
€.V.S., was born in Scotland, April 23, 1856, 
and was educated at Glasgow. In the 1890's 
he became Professor of Veterinary Science at 
Louisiana State University, where through his 
work and writings he became known as the 
“father of veterinary medicine” in the deep 
South. In 1915 it was said of him, “Indeed 
the name ‘Dalrymple’ in Louisiana and ad- 
jacent states has signified a new attitude of the 
professional men towards the public. He early 
grasped . .. the lofty principle that the high- 
est form of medical practice consists in disease 
prevention and that it is the duty of the public 
health officer to sacrifice monetary advantage 
to that end.” 

A Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and of the 
A. M. A., Dr. Dalrymple was long a stalwart 
of the AVMA and was elected to its highest 
office in 1907. Upon his death on July 17, 
1925, the governor of Louisiana stated. “The 
state and nation has indeed suffered a great 


loss.”” 
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Broad-spectrum 

water treatment 
easy-to-use 


pack 


Each packet is premeasured to supply prescribed 
medication levels up to 100 gallons of water 


Formulated with 10 grams oxytetracycline HCl 
per pack ... plus 8 important vitamins 


Available with convenient tear-off dispensing label 
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When water treatment is indicated, 
dispense Cosa-Terramycin Fortified 
Soluble Powder. 

It supplies broad-spectrum effec- 
tiveness against diseases caused by 
gram-negative and gram-positive 
bacteria, as well as rickettsiae, spiro- 
chetes and certain large viruses. 

And it is formulated with high 

levels of 8 important vitamins to 
help insure adequate vitamin intake 
during periods of increased stress 
when: 
Animals may be too sick to eat, but 
are still drinking; the metabolic rate 
is increased due to infection and 
fever; diarrhea and vomiting may 
have reduced nutrient absorption; 
and when tissue repair calls for in- 
creased nutrient supplies. 


4 


Convenient oral treatment — sick animals 
often continue to drink. Cosa-Terramycin’s 
antibiotic-vitamin formula gives two-way 
treatment to help speed recovery. 


Prescribe it for: 


Prevention— During critical periods 
from birth to weaning, dispense 
Cosa-Terramycin where indicated 
for prevention of scours and other 


oxytetracycline-susceptible disease 
conditions of pigs, calves or lambs. 
Prescribe it for use at times of stress 
in older animals to help prevent set- 
backs from disease attacks by organ- 
isms susceptible to oxytetracycline. 


Treatment— When oral broad-spec- 
trum antibiotic therapy is indicated, 
consider Cosa-Terramycin for effec- 
tive treatment through the drinking 
water without change in feeding or 
other management practices. 


Follow-up Therapy. In conjunc- 
tion with Liquamycin® Injectable, 
Cosa-Terramycin can be used to con- 
tinue oxytetracycline therapy after 
completion of the recommended in- 
jection treatment course. 


The new 24.8-lb. dispensing pack contains 62 
individual 6.4-02z. packets. Each pack treats 25 to 
100 gallons of water, depending on treatment 
level needed. Also available in 4- and }4-lb. 
bottles and 5-lb. canister. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Science for the world’s well-beingrm 


Sold only to veterinarians 


TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE HCl 


Fortified Soluble Powder 
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Instructions to Authors 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


NEW DISCOVERY! 


CLIPPER 


1) Exclusive Publication: Articles submitted 
for publication in the JourNAL of the AVMA are 
accepted with the understanding that they are not 
being offered for publication elsewhere. 


2) Manuscripts, including footnotes, refer- 
ences, tables, and legends, must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on by 1ll-inch bond paper, 

: a and the original and one carbon copy should be 
LUBRICATES and ih submitted. One-inch margins should be allowed 
mS on the sides with 2-inch margins at the top and 

cooLs CLIPPER 4 bottom. Articles should be concise. 

Purpose of the article should be stated in the 
A introduction. Summary should be included. 


: 

STAN TANEOUS wwe 3) References to published works should be 
ane brief and limited strictly to what is relevant to 
satisfactory exposition of the author’s own work. 
Reference names are not permitted in the text 
of the article. Persons cited are to be referred te 
by superscript numbers only, relating to the ref- 
erence list at the end of the article. 


Keeps clippers 

clean, full-powered and 

efficient. 

@ BLADES REQUIRE HALF THE 
SHARPENINGS 

@ PREVENTS JAMMING 

@ REDUCES CLIPPING TIME 


e@ ENCOURAGES CUSTOMER 
CONFIDENCE 


e@ REDUCES GERMS & FUNGI 


References should be typed double-space, in al- 
phabetical order by author, as follows: author(s), 
title, periodical name, volume, year, and page(s). 


Order from your dealer or direct from the Odell Co, Box 772 5Mansson, J., and Obel, N.: The Technique of 
Newark, N. J. giving dealer's name Adrenalectomy in the Ruminant. Cornell Vet., 48, 


Three members of the Veterinary Explorer Post No. 201 inspect Siamese kittens on 
their recent tour of the Quaker Oats nutritional research center in Barrington, Ill. All 
members of Post No. 201 are residents of Chicago's northern suburbs and are interested 
in making a career of veterinary medicine. Pictured above, from left to right, are Wayne 
Knaver, Kenilworth; Tom Johnson, Wilmette; Dr. William L. Ensor, animal nutrition spe- 
cialist with Quaker Oats; and Jay Chalmers, Wilmette. 
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When books are cited, name of publisher, loca- 
tion, edition, year of publication, and pages con- 
cerned should be cies 

tArey, L. B.: Dev 1 A . Sth ed. 


W. B. Saunders Co., Pidindelphia. Pa. (1946) : 236- 
240. 


4) Tradenames of products are avoided in the 
text of the article. Use only generic or chemical 
names. The tradename may be included in a foot- 
note along with name and location of producer 
(composition of product may be included if 
necessary): eg., “. . . piperazine citrate* . . 


Footnote: *Piperol, Carson Chemicals, New 
Castle, Ind. 


5) Arabic numerals should be used wherever 
digits are needed throughout the article except 4 . : J 
at the beginning of a sentence. 7 Leptospira Canico! % 

6) Abbreviations for weights and measures as 
given in standard dictionaries are usually accept- 


able, but some are determined by AVMA edi- TESTED FOUR WAYS 
torial preferences: e.g., Gm., gr., kg., cc., mg., . 

cmm., Gm./kg., ug., mg./100 ml. Other abbrevia- Chick Embryo 

tions should be explained the first time they are 


mentioned either in parentheses or footnotes: Tissue 
e.g., “. . . pregnant mare’s serum gonadotrophin 


(pmsc). . .” Pups 


7) Photographs should be furnished in glossy 
prints. Identifying arrows, letters, etc. within Hamsters 
photographs should be clearly defined. All il- 
lustrations should bear the author’s name, illus- 
tration number, and “top” side indication. 


8) Drawings, graphs, and charts should be 
clear and large enough to allow for possible re- a Immune ant 
duction in size. A glossy print should be sub- ‘* equal to the regular canine seru 
mitted if possible. : 5 cc. dose. The three major bac- 
9) Tables should be simple and typed double- i terial secondary problems are also. 


space. Complex tables are not acceptable. Com- : included in Hyperinimunization_. : 
plex material should be summarized rather than i ‘ et 
tabulated. Brucella bronchiseptica 


10) Legends should be typed double-space on Fyogene 


a separate sheet. 

Sufficient information should be included to al- 
low the illustration to be understood without ref- 
erence to the text. 

Before submitting a manuscript, authors are 
urged to consult previous JoURNALS for appro- 
priate style. The AVMA reserves the right to re- 
ject any manuscript. 


PORTABLE DOG PEN 


Sectional design, permanent or 
portable. Strong, rugged. Long life. 
Welded galvanized pipe frame. Chain 


isease. Designed and built for 


30," & Auburn KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


a, Kansas 
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You save more than 
money with U.S. Savings 
Bonds. You help build a 
secure future in a peaceful 
world for yourself and your 
loved ones. 


How to save 
14th the cost of 
modernizing your kitchen 


Unlike your kitchen, United States 
Savings Bonds get better with age. 
Hold them until they mature, and 
you get back $4 for every $3 you put 
in. This means if you start buying 
Savings Bonds now, the money plus 
interest will be ready to modernize 
when you are. A modest plan will 
do it for you. 63¢ a day, for example, 
adds up in 40 months to $750 saved 
—and Bonds worth $1000 at ma- 
turity. That’s like getting a 25% 


discount on your new kitchen, or 
whatever you decide to modernize. 


Why U.S. Bonds are good 
to buy and hold 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan - You now 
earn 3°4% to maturity - You invest 
without risk - Your Bonds are re- 
placed free if lost or stolen + You can 
get your money with interest any- 
time you want it - You buy shares 
in a stronger America. 


You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds 


& 
This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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First Chimp Astronaut Soars 
Into Space 


Ham, a 3-year-old graduate of Holloman 
Air Force Base, climaxed years of intensive 
training when he recently boarded a Mer- 
cury space capsule at Cape Canaveral and 
completed a round trip into space. Accord- 
ing to prelaunching calcuiations, Ham was 
to travel 115 miles up and 290 miles over 
the Atlantic Ocean, but his 16-minute 
journey turned out to be 42 miles higher 
and 132 miles farther than expected. 

Ham’s training began in 1958 under the 
watchful eye of Lt. Col. Rufus R. Hessberg, 
chief of Holloman’s aeromedical field labo- 
ratory, and Lt. William Ward, Air Force 
biologist. Ham had to pass a battery of tests 
designed to determine his reaction to re- 
straint, isolation, weightlessness, and physi- 
cal and mental strain. For his first test he 
was dressed in a snug nylon vest which 
hugged his chest and stomach. Then he was 
strapped to a sheet-metal, upholstered chair, 
and placed in an isolation booth for 5 to 
8 hours, 5 days a week. Time off was al- 
lowed when he showed signs of undue 
stress or restlessness. Then Ham was taught 
to manage simple instrument panels by 
pushing the proper switch when a light 
went on. Good conduct was rewarded with 
bits of banana. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration officials were proud of their 
graduate as he heroically performed his 
duties in space. He seemed perfectly at ease 
through most of the trip, smiling occasion- 
ally into the lens of the camera suspended 
above him or peering out of the plastic 
window of his space chamber. Understand- 
ably, however, Ham scowled his displeasure 
at being subjected to an initial acceleration 
force of 17 times the pull of gravity. Through- 
out the ordeal, the 37-lb. chimp diligently 
pulled levers and switches as he had learned 
in space school. After landing, Ham was 
greeted and examined by Maj. Richard E. 
Benson (API ’49), Air Force veterinarian 
who played a key role in the space project. 

Ham is just one of the more than 15,000 
animals a year that are aiding space medi- 
cal research in the United States. Other 
research animals include rats, rabbits, cats, 
dogs, mice, and monkeys. Each of these 
species has made important contributions 
toward man’s solving the mysteries of outer 
space.—Sci. News Letter (Jan. 7, 1961): 10; 
Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 7, 1961. 


("BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 

Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 


OSTER A-2 STEWART 


Prompt Service —Est.25 years 


MAL TO 


Counterfeit Drugs Seized 


Counterfeit diuretics sold under labels 
copied from a national ethical drug manu- 
facturer were recently seized in Washington 
by the FDA. Officials have warned drug re- 
tailers to be on the lookout for these coun- 
terfeit drugs, usually sold on a cash basis 
and passed off to the retailer as the product 
of another manufacturer.—Science News 
Letter, Nov. 19, 1960. 
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FOR DOCTORS 
JUST STARTING 
PRACTICE 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


The decisions you make now in organizing 
your office procedures will have an effect 
on your practice for years to come. Only 
the best is good enough for a professional 
career — and the DAILY LOG financial 
record system gives you the key to successful 
practice management. 


COLWELL'S INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
provides you with a definite program of 
money-saving values, service and informa- 
tion on the complete line of Colwell Prac- 
tice Management Aids, Office Record Sup- 
plies and Professional Stationery. By taking 
advantage of this special offer, substantial 
savings can be made in organizing the busi- 
ness side of your practice on a sound, effi- 
cient basis. 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 Kenyon Road Champaign, Illinois 
Please send me the Daily Log Introductory 
Offer Information Kit for Veterinarians just 
starting in practice. 


Coming Meetings 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 
days before date of publication. 


April, 1961 


Washington State University. Thirteenth annua! conference 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Wash 
ington State University, Pullman, Wash., April 3-5, 1961. 
Dr. Hugh C. Butler, conference chairman. 


Ohio Academy of Science. Annual meeting. University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20-22, 1961. Mr. 
Kenneth B. Hobbs, 505 King Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio, 
executive secretary. 


Animal Health Institute. 2ist annual meeting, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., April 24-26, 1961. Dr. Guy 
A. Railsback, Cutter Laboratories, 4th & Parker Sts., 
Berkeley 10, Calif., president. 


Southwestern Conference on Diseases in Nature Transmis- 
sible to Man. Eleventh annual conference Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, Memorial Student 
Center, College Station, Texas, April 27-28, 1961. Dr. 
F. P. Jaggi, Jr.. Department of Veterinary Public Health, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas, conference chairman. 


May, 196! 


Eastern lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Clinic. 
Hawkeye Downs, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 9, 1961. 
Dr. Robert Goodwin, Newhall, Iowa, secretary 


June, 1961 


Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College. Fourteenth 
annual conference for veterinarians. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas, June 1-2, 1961. Dr. R. D. Turk, 
Texas Conference for Veterinarians, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, College Station, Texas, conference chairman. 


Kansas State University. Twenty-third annual conference 
for veterinarians. Little Theatre, Student Union Build- 
ing, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan., June 
11-13, 1961. Dr. John Noordsy, Dykstra Veterinary Hos- 
pital, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan., chair- 
man. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Semiannual busi- 
ness meeting. Student Union Building, Kansas State 
University, June 11-13, 1961. Dr. M. W. Osburn, 1525 
Humboldt St., Manhattan, Kan., secretary-treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 
June 13-15. 1961. Dr. Raymond C. Snyder, Walnut 
Street and Copley Road. Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 


South Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Summer 
program. Columbia Hotel, Columbia, S.C., June 15-17, 
1961. Dr. L. D. Rodgers, Greenwood Veterinary Hos- 
pital, Box 348, Greenwood, S.C., program chairman. 


Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-fifth annual 
convention. Jekyll Island, Ga., June 18-20, 1961. Dr. 
A. M. Mills, 325 Pinecrest Dr., Athens, Ga., secretary. 
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North Dakota State Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty- 
sixth annual meeting. Ray Hotel, Dickinson, N.D., June 
18-20, 1961. Dr. C. B. Bjornson, North Dakota State 
University, Fargo, N.D., secretary-treasurer. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Sixtieth 
annual meeting. Morehead-Biltmore Hotel, Morehead 


City, N.C., June 19-21, 1961. Dr. J. T. Dixon, 3026 S. 
Main St., Winston-Salem, N.C., secretary. 


Twelfth annual joint 
Sackville, N.B., 
P. O. Box 


Maritime Veterinary Associations. 
conference. Mount Allison University, 
June 27-29, 1961. Dr. R. McG. Archibald 
310, Sackville, N.B., Can. 


Nebraska, University of. Swine Repopulation Conference. 
Veterinary Science Department, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb., June 28-29, 1961. Dr. Crosby Howe, 
Department of Veterinary Science, University of Ne- 
braska, Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln 3, 
Neb., chairman. 


July, 1961 


Mississippi-Louisiana Veterinary Medical Associations. Bi- 
state annual meeting. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., 
July 2-4, 1961. Dr. J. W. Branson, Box 4223, Fondren 
Station, Jackson, Miss., secretary; or Dr. R. B. Lank, 246 
Guava Dr., Baton Rouge, La., executive secretary. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Fiftieth annual 
meeting. Sheraton Hotel, Louisville, Ky., July 17-18, 
1961. Dr. L. S. Shirrell, 545 E. Main St., Frankfort, Ky., 
secretary. 


Auburn University. Fifty-fourth annual conference for vet- 
erinarians. Auburn University, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Auburn, Ala., July 23-26, 1961. Dr. J. E. 


Greene, dean. 
August, 1961 


American Association of Veterinary Bacteriologists. An 
nual meeting. Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich., Aug. 18-19, 1961. C. 
H. Cunningham, Department of Microbiology and Pub- 
lic Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, secretary. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-eighth 
annual meeting. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 20-24, 1961. Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, Burge- 
meester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, Dr. 
L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 


Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. Ham- 
burg, Germany, June 13, 1961. 


Twelfth World’s Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society, Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
chairman, U.S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
$4, Ill. 


MAGNETROL 


NEW MAGNET DESIGN 


Prevents Losses from 
HARDWARE DISEASE 


New design holds twice the load of 

ordinary round magnets and won't roll in 

stomach. Pays for itself twice over every year. 

40% larger surface area. Fed by standard 

balling gun or hand method. Best investment 
you can make for a healthier herd. 


* NEW FLAT SHAPE © TWICE THE POWER 


® LONGER AND WIDER *® TESTED AND PROVED 
Ask your Veterinarian or write Dept. L 


A (e SOUTH GLASTONBURY 


CONNECTICUT 


Retail Druggists Favored by 
Shortage of Veterinarians 


In an editorial in Drug Trade News, Ver- 
non Vine, director of editorial relations of 
Farm Journal, stated that the role of the 
veterinarian in society is changing rapidly. 
“Veterinary colleges are barely : keeping 
abreast of the annual attrition rate among 
veterinarians,” he said, “with the result that 
although the total population is increasing, 
the number of DVM’s is remaining about 
constant. Because of the diversified activities 
in which veterinarians are participating, the 
number of veterinarians in conventional 
large animal practice is simply and inevita- 
bly going into decline.” He stated further 
that “the climate may be a little more favor- 
able in the future for the pharmacist and the 
veterinarian to recognize their mutual in- 
terests .. .” The editorial concluded by stat- 
ing that predictions augur well for an in- 
crease in the distributional role of the retail 
druggists with respect to veterinary prod- 
ucts—Drug Trade News (Dec. 26, 1960): 26. 
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needed help 
HERE 


Names are always important—but none quite as 
important as those at the bottom of the checks 
which come to the A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES . .. the names of veterinarians who have realized 
E. E. LEASURE D.VM. the importance of making a contribution to vet- 


M. L. MORRIS D.V.M. erinary research . . . in contributions like these 
J. O. KNOWLES D.V.M. 


HE KINGMAN Jr. DVM. lies an important part of the solution of problems 
now troubling the veterinary profession. 


The A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST has pledged 
itself with the help of the profession to raise a minimum of $75,000.00 in 1961. To reach this 
goal, the Women's Auxiliary to the A.V.M.A. is engaging in a nation-wide fund-raising pro- 
gram .. . your name at the bottom of a personal check will help a lot . . . remember all con- 


tributions are income-tax exempt ... when a member of the Auxiliary contacts you, give 
generously to the 


600 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
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dietary food 
for 
the nutritional 
needs of pups 
being prepared 


for 
Distemper-Hepatitis 
Immunization 


A “PRESCRIPTION DIET" 
® 
SOLD ONLY TO 
GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS 
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i PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, HILL PACKING COMPANY, TOPEKA, KANSAS aoe 


Cobo Hall to House Convention Exhibits 


You'll want to see Cobo Hall! 

When completed last year, Cobo Hall was 
the world’s largest exhibition building. It 
occupies 10 acres at the western end of 
Detroit’s Civic Center located on the north 
bank of the. Detroit River. AVMA conven- 
tion visitors, looking out from the many 
glassed areas of the structure, will have the 


sador Bridge and the tunnel which con- 
nect the United States with Canada. 
Restaurants: Banquet halls capable of 
serving 2,800 at a time, a cafeteria seating 
1,500, and a coffee shop for 200 are all 
located in the building. 

Parking: Direct ramps lead convention 
traffic from fast expressways to the roof, 


Pictured above is an artist's model of Cobo Hall, the newly completed Detroit auditorium. 


unique experience of seeing Canada to the 
south across the busy waters. 

Named for the late Albert E. Cobo, former 
mayor of Detroit, the exhibition center will 
house commercial and _ scientific exhibits, 
meeting rooms for Scientific Sessions, reg- 
istration and hospitality lounges for the 
98th Annual Meeting of the AVMA, Aug. 
20-24, 1961. 

Everything about the structure is geared 
to the comfort of its guests. In evidence, 
here are a few facts. 


Air conditioning: The building is totally 
air conditioned by a system requiring 
10,000 gallons of water per minute. 

Easy access: Cobo Hall is within easy 
walking distance of Detroit’s principal 
hotels, theaters, and department stores, 
as well as bus, rail, and airline bus termi- 
nals. It is located between the Ambas- 


underground, and outside parking areas. 
The roof of Cobo Hall alone will accom- 
modate 1,150 cars. 


The Civic Center, of which Cobo Hall is 
a part, is a $100 million revitalization project 
covering the land site founded by the French 
in 1701. Along with Cobo Hall, the Center 
includes the Veterans Memorial Building, 
a working memorial to the war dead; the 
new 20-floor City-County Building; and the 
Henry and Edsel Ford Auditorium which 
houses the Detroit Symphony. 

Large as the AVMA Convention has be- 
come (more than 5,000 attending and more 
than 100 exhibits in Denver last year), it 
will occupy only about 1/3 of the Hall’s ex- 
hibit space. Meeting rooms, banquet facili- 
ties, etc. will be located next to the 100,000 
square foot Hall C which will be the AVMA 
exhibit area. 
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not how convenient to reconstitute 
but how effective 

against a disease transmissible 
from animal to man 


Serving The Veterinarian With Biologicals Of The Highest Standard 
FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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REGISTER IN ADVANCE 


For the first time in many years, convention guests can register in advance 
and avoid delay in long registration lines at the convention site. As a result 
of postconvention survey conducted among members at the Denver meeting, it 
seemed advisable to offer a preconvention registration system. On the facing 
page a preregistration form is printed. Members who wish may fill out this form 
and submit it to the AVMA with the payment of registration fees. The central 
office staff will then prepare all the necessary badges, tickets, and other materials 
into a convention kit which will be ready for the registrant when he arrives in 
Detroit. Requests for refund of registration fees from registrants who find it 
impossible to attend will be honored if received by August 7, 1961. 


Other information on the convention city and its hotels appears on pages 
14, 50, and 51 in this issue. 
Registration fees for the 98th Annual Meeting of the AVMA are: 


Members, their wives and guests $ 8.00 each 


Children 3.00 each 


Nonmembers, their wives 15.00 each 


EFFECTIVE THERAPY SULFOCTAN" 


for DIARRHEA with 
and DIARRHEAL ENTERITIS NATURAL MEAT SUBSTANCE 


Each SULFOCTAN tablet contains: 
Phthalylsulfacetamide 0.4 Gm. ( 6grs.) 
Octin mucate (isometheptene mucate).... 0.065 Gm. ( 1 gr. ) 
Tannalbin (tannin albuminate, dessic.)_... 0.65 Gm. (10 grs.) 
plus natural meat substance 
dosage: Dogs — 1 tablet per 25 pounds of body weight, twice daily, 
, usually for three to five days. 


Cats and “toy” dogs — proportionally less, according to size. 


N.B. Instruct client to keep SULFOCTAN out of the patient's reach. Dogs really go for 
SULFOCTAN’S natural meat taste and will eat as much as they can get their teeth into. 
SULFOCTAN supplied in bottles of 50 and 250; available only through your veterinary distributor. 


Tannalbin, Sulfoctan, Octin® 


KNOLL PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
ORANGE NEW JERSEY 


Veterinary Division 
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AVOID 
THE 
CROWDS! 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE! 


You can avoid long waits and frustrating delays by registering in advance 
for attendance at 


THE 98th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AVMA 
AUGUST 20-24, 1961 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Simply fill in the form on this page and RETURN IT TO US along with your 
check for the correct amount. We will mail you a receipt. You need only 
present your receipt in Detroit and pick up your conversion tickets and 
material. Refunds will be made prior to August 7, 1961. Mai! your advance 
registration today! 


REGISTRATION FEES 
(Fees must be submitted with registration form) 
AVMA members, their wives and guests 
Children 


Nonmembers, their wives and guests $15.00 each 
Alumni Dinner Tickets $ 5.00 each 
(Alumni Dinners will be held on Tuesday, August 22) 


NOTE: Wives and children must be registered only if they will participate in women’s, teens, or 
subteens’ programs. Advance registration closes August 1, 1961. Refunds will be made only 
if request is received prior to August 7, 1961. Hotel reservations must be made by individual. 


Cut on Dotted Line and Return to AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


For ADVANCE REGISTRATION: 98th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AVMA 
August 20-24, Detroit, Michigan 

Please register me and others named below in advance and furnish receipt. My check 

for $ is enclosed. 


Name (please print) 


Complete Address 


Wife's Name 


Guest's Name (s) Children's names and ages 


Number of Alumni Dinner Tickets School 
RETURN TO: AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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HIGHEST ELEMENTAL TRON CONTENT 


It was established through extensive testing that lee of FERA- 
JECT 110, effectively afforded greater weight gains and higher 
hemoglobin values than non-treated pigs. It was further estab- 
lished that there was not a significant difference in weight gains 
produced by twice the level of the 110 mgs. of elemental iron ina 
ie¢ dose of FERAJECT 110. 


CH ec CONTAINS THE EQUIVALENT OF 110 mg. ELE- 
MENTAL TRON AS AN AMYLOSE-IRON COMPLEX with Vita- 
min Bis activity 2 mgs. Cobalt (as chioride} 5 mgs. Zine9.5me. (as. 
the sulfate). Pyridoxine Hydrochloride (Vitamin Bs) 1 mg. and 
Coll. Calcium Phosphate** in isotonic solution, preserved with — 
Phenol 0.5%. 
Feraject 110 is available in 30 dose and 100 dose viels in attractive 
‘styrofoam displays of one dozen. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
Detroit, Michigan - August 20-24, 1961 
INSTRUCTIONS AND INFORMATION 


Please give ALL of the information requested below and mail this form to the Detroit Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau. All reservations must be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 


Blocs of rooms have been allocated for our use in the hotels which are listed. The Housing 
Bureau must have the names of all the persons who will occupy each room. No bloc reserva- 
tions will be made. 


Placement will be made in the order received. Your choice of hotels will be followed if rooms 
are available. Otherwise, assignment will be made to best possible advantage elsewhere. You 
will receive a confirmation directly from the hotel. (NOTE: All rates are subject to change.) 
If you desire accommodations in a Detroit hotel not listed or a motel, please so indicate. The 
Housing Bureau will try to place you there. 


FAMILY PLAN — The hotels listed offer a “family plan” whereby children under 14 years of 
age will be accommodated in the same room with their parents at no extra charge. If more 
than one room is required to accommodate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate 
for each additional room. 


ANNUAL MEETING HOTELS 


For Two Persons 


Hotel Singles Doubles Twins 1 Bedroom 


Detroit-Leland 
Henrose 


Pick-Fort Shelb 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
Headquarters Hotel) 
Statler Hilton 

Tuller 


$10.50-16.00 
9.00-13.50 
9.00-15.50 
14,35-20.50 


12,50-17.00 
9.00-12.00 
8.50-10.00 


$12.00-19.00 
12.50-16.00 
10.50-16.25 
14,85-23.00 


14.00-24.50 
10.50-15.00 
11.00-18.50 


$25.00-35.00 
25.00 
23.00-43 50 
29.00-37.50 
38.00-44.00 


25.00 


Wolverine 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


MAIL TO: Housing Bureau. 
Detroit Conventi 


AVMA 

on and Tourist Bureau 
626 Book Building 

Detroit 26, Michigan 
CHOICES OF HOTELS: Ist CHOICE: HOTEL 
3rd CHOICE: HOTEL 

ACCOMMODATIONS DESIRED: 
Room(s) with one bed for one person (Single) $ 
Room(s) with twin beds for two persons (Twin) $ 
Room(s) with one bed for two persons (Double) $ 
Suite(s) parlor and one bedroom $ 
Suite(s) parlor and two bedrooms $ 


2nd CHOICE: HOTEL 
4th CHOICE: HOTEL 
RATE DESIRED: 

to $ 

to $ 

to $ 

to $ 

to $ 


ARRIVAL TIME: Date DEPARTURE TIME: Date 
LIST NAMES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY EACH ROOM: 
Street Address 


Hour. 


Name 


CONFIRM RESERVATION TO: NAME 
NAME OF COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


4. 
rare 
= 2) 1 $7.50-13.50 $38.50-50.50 ae 
2 6,50-10.50 45.00 
3 6.00-12.75 39.75-58.75 
4 8.50-18.00 46.00-56.00 
5 7.00-13.50 59.50-97.00 
7 6.00- 9.00 35.00-45.00 
$$$ 
City and State 
{ 
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This fine Chute has a fool-proof, auto- 
matie head adjuster. It adjusts to any 
size animal. Ideal for removing horns, 
branding, milking, or any veterinary 
operation. Length 7 feet, weight 980 lbs. 


AVAILABLE IN SIDE EXIT OR 
COMBINATION FRONT AND 
SIDE EXIT 


Chutes are made for either right or left 
side operation. Only one man is neces- 
sary to handle the complete operation. 
Adjustable squeeze gate sets the chute 
right for any size animal. 


Chutes may be had either PORTABLE 
or Stationary. Chute trails easily behind 
vehicle. One man can mount or dis- 
mount wheels in one to two minutes 
Hitch and wheel attachments can be 
remounted ready for trailing in less 
than 3 minutes. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIANS 


cal, CATTLE CHUTE 


Research Dog Awards Presented 


A frisky 4-year-old Pointer named Sam, 
once destined for execution in a public dog 
pound, is the Research Dog Hero of 1960. 

Recognition came to Sam for his role in 
an experiment said to hold major hope for 
those whose hearts have been damaged by 
rheumatic fever. 

For the past 7 months, Sam has been liv- 
ing with his pulmonary valve in the mitral 
valve position. The purpose of the transplant 
was to see whether some way could be de- 
vised to replace disease-damaged mitral 
valves of human patients. 

Doctors Norman E. Shumway, Richard R. 
Lower and Raymond C. Stofer of the Stan- 
ford University School of Medicine are opti- 
mistic about the results of the experiment. 
“If the method continues to prove effective 
in laboratory animals,’ says Dr. Shumway, 
“we may be able to perform a similar oper- 
ation on a human patient within a year.” 

Meanwhile, Sam is living perfectly well 
without his pulmonary valve. He is vigorous, 
playful, and in good health. 

Sam was awarded a silver collar for his 
part in the experiment. The awards are 
sponsored annually by the National Society 
for Medical Research, representing medical, 
dental, and veterinary schools and more than 
450 national scientific organizations. 

Ten other dogs, selected from nominations 
by medical research institutions throughout 
the country, are runners-up to the winner. 
They are: 

Vicky, a 71-year-old English Setter that 
holds what is believed to be the world’s rec- 
ord of 109 puppies in less than seven years; 

Korny, a 6-year-old mongrel who is living 
happily with almost no small intestine; 

Baby, a 2-year-old Boxer that took part 
in successful tests to prove the qualities of 
nylon as a suture material to repair damaged 
arteries; 

Trooper, a 3-year-old Beagle that is con- 
tributing to studies of the relationship of 
diet and nutrition to daily work perform- 


King, a 5-year-old German Shepherd Dog 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS AV that played an important role in the de- 
BOX 728 velopment of a lung perfusion technique 

Please send complete literature and special destined to aid cancer victims: 

price information to veterinarians. Bobo Kerley, 4-year-old 
NAME helped provide new information on sub- 
ADDRESS stances used to control hemorrhage; 
CITY : Tiger, a stray mongrel obtained from a 

local pound, and 
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Red, a beautiful Irish Setter that is help- 
ing in studies of electrograms of various por- 
tions of the heart in research to learn more 
about the heart’s basic mechanisms; 

Pupone, a 2-year-old Pointer that was 
used in the study of Leptospirosis; and 

Beau, a 7-year-old mongrel that helped in 
the development of a surgical technique 
used in patients with serious heart defects, 
such as “blue babies.” The operation, which 
permanently routes part of the blood circu- 
lation to bypass the right side of the heart in 
cases where there are serious defects, is 
now saving the lives of heart patients. 


At Stanford, the animal colonies contain 
many species: mice, rats, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, hamsters, monkeys, cats and dogs—all 
assisting in research and all under the su- 
pervision and care of Dr. Raymond C. Stof- 
er (COL ’57), a full-time Stanford veter- 
inarian. 

Ralph A. Rohweder, Executive Secretary 
of the National Society for Medical Research, 
says the outstanding array of research dog 
heroes this year stresses the continuing im- 
portance of the role being played by dogs 
in medical research. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERICAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 


Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be — Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent: to the advertiser. 


Wanted—supervisory veterinarian (pathology). 
Scientific adviser and consultant for research deal- 
ing with comparable pathology and pathogenesis of 
infectious diseases. Applicants must be members of 
the American College of Veterinary Pathologists. 
Salary—$12.210 per annum. Vacancy will be filled 
in accordance with federal government competitive 
appointment procedures. Send resume to Civilian 
Personnel Officer, Chemical Corps Biological Labo- 
ratories, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md. 


Immediate openings with Minnesota Livestock 
Sanitary Board. Veterinarian with no experience 
$5,616 to $6.828. Year or more experience—$6,828 
to $8,328. Open to United States citizens eligible 
to take Minnesota license exam. Address State Civil 
Service Department, 122 State Office Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Wanted—veterinarian with Virginia license for 
part time work in small animal hospital in northern 
Virginia area close to Washington, D.C. Address 
Box D 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—veterinarian for progressive company 
manufacturing and selling feed additive products. 
Should be interested in nutrition and in working 
directly with salesmen and customers. Write giving 
full details of background and experience. Address 


Box D 15, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Relief veterinarian needed by early May. Smal! 
animals. Virginia license. This can lead to other op- 
portunities in this state. Address Box D 21, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for small animal hospital 
in southern California. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Must have California license. Address Box 


D 13, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—assistant in predominantly large animal 
practice in central New York State. Possibility of 
future partnership. Immediate opening. Address Box 


D 11, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


“VET & RANCH 


“WORLD FAMOUS RANCH EQUIPMENT’ 
HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4.4033 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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Wanted—-veterinarian experienced in ani- 
mals and able to assist in large animal practice in 
Illinois. State experience, salary, availability, etc. 
Permanent position to right man. Address Box D 7, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—-veterinarian with at hia 3 years’ ex- 
perience and California license to assist in AAHA 
small animal practice in Los Angeles. Top salary 
and excellent working conditions, offering permanent 
position and a fine future. Address Box D 1, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Experienced veterinary pathologist (Ph.D.) with 
microbiology training seeks position in moderate or 
low humidity state. Prefers academic affiliation. 
Would consider group practice. Address Box D 12, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Ambitious young veterinarian with 3 years’ ex- 
perience desires position in small animal practice. 
Licensed in Illinois, Missouri, Colorado and Texas. 


Address Box D 10, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with family, age 34, 8 years’ experi- 
ence in mixed and small animal practice, desires 
position in Midwest or West, preferably small ani- 
mal or diagnostic work. Address Box D 8, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (OSU °59) completing military obliga- 
tion in late June desires position in Ohio or north- 
eastern states. Will send full details. Address Box 


D 2, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—an excellent veterinary business, small 
animal hospital, lovely house, 15 acres of land. IIl- 
ness forces sale. Owner will accept liberal terms. 


Address Russ Miller, P. O. Box 395, Albion, Mich. 


For sale—veterinary clinic and general practice 
for veterinarian with Nebraska license. Gross— 
$40,000. Partnership deal. Available in June. Address 
Box D 20, tind RNAL of the AVMA. 


For in prosperous rural area 
of eastern New York State. Gross—$23,000. Hospi- 
tal and real estate. Substantial capital required. 


Address Box D 19, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—progressive, fully-equipped small animal 
hospital in Idaho. Large animal potential if desired. 
Moderate down payment. Can finance. Address Box 


D 18, sine RNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale in Texas city. 
Price of $7,500 includes all equipment and drugs. 
Good lease available. Address Box D 17, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For “d animal practice. ight 
horse work available. Heart of Bergen County, N. J. 
Unique opportunity. Address Box D 16, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 
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HELP! ... we're short! 


Do you have an extra copy of the 

January 1 JOURNAL? We don’t. 
For each copy you send to our 

office we will send you 50c. 


Mail your copies to: 


Department 08 
AVMA 

600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


For sale—mixed practice in Sacramento Valley. 
Small animal hospital and large animal facilities 
located on one acre of major highway. Excellent 
potential. Five year average gross—$33,000. Priced 
for quick sale. Practice and real estate—$26,000; 
$4,000 down. Balance financed. Address Box D 14, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


~ ‘For sale—Indiana mixed practice in thriving com- 
munity. Includes fully-equipped hospital. Priced at 
real estate value. Address Box B 13, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—Denver suburban 2-bedroom house and 
small clinic. New practice started. Small animals 
and horses. Address Box D 6, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For sale—large animal practice in extensive cattle 
and hog feeding area in southeastern South Dakota. 
Annual net—$1,500 to $1,800 last 5 years. Graduate 
veterinarian in area for 40 years. Five bedroom 
house, office, inventory and some equipment, 

25,000. Must have capital. Address Box D 4. JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


established mixed practice in New 
York State grossing $40,000 per annum. Offer in- 
cludes excellent house. Terms available. Address 


Box D 3, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale 


Wanted—Practices 


partnership interest—small 
in southeastern Pennsyl- 
Address Box D 9. 


Wanted to buy or 
animal or mixed practice 
vania—Harrisburg area and East. 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


one 5-cage metal unit. Good condition. 
Address Cicero Animal Hospital, 5732 


Chicago. Telephone OL 2-1040. 


For sale 
Make offer 
W. Cermak Rd.. 


$15 for spinal cord of cow dead of milk 
fever or complic ations fairly soon after onset. Send 
ease history before arranging dissection. Address 
Dr. Max Unger, 1465 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—45th to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes: $7.00. Address Pregnancy 
Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa. 


Introducing 


the New, Ball Bearing 
Electric Motor- Driven 


SMALL ANIMAL 
CLIPPER 


with 2 sets of detachable blades. 
(Blades change in a jiffy - - mo extra heads needed!) 


FOR BETTER ... FASTER ... MORE 
EFFICIENT clipping and shaving of 
small animals, you want the best you 
want the new Square Sun Clipper. 
These are the features and innovations that 
veterinarians like best in the Square Sun 
Clipper: 

Light Weight — yet it trims 

faster (takes all size blades) 

and never, never gets hot! 
Here at last is the answer to your needs for 
a really efficient, fast-trimming, guaranteed 
trouble-free clipper for full time service in 
your practice. 


only $37 net (Buy 3 


For details and descriptive brochure write: 


SUN RAY EXP. CO., INC., 2404 Fuller St, N.Y. 61, N.Y. 


and save 10%) 
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8, 


3rd cover 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


Liability Insurance tor AVMA Members 


In this suit-conscious age, 


such protection is not only wise 


but, as shown by the claim files, 
a practical necessity. 

The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 
try. 

Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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“hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity... 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS « RABBIT ORIGIN - VACUUM DRIED 
*REGISTERED TRADE MARE 
(Licensed under U.S, Patent 2518978) 


gdivision of 
ALLIED LABORATORIE 


astin rote m 
2 
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in Your Distemper Immunization Program 


Q 


Cytogen: Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified Live Virus, 
Canine Tissue Culture Origin, Lyophilized . . . the first 
modified live virus vaccine produced on dog kidney cells. 


T Be sure of high antigenicity: 


To the recognized superiority of a modified live virus vaccine, 
Cytogen adds increased effectiveness where it counts most 
. .. the strength, quality and antigenicity of the virus itself. 
As little as ten egg infectious doses of Cytogen virus pro- 
tected susceptible pups from direct challenge’. By compari- 
son, 64 to 250 E.I.D.« of chick embryo origin virus are 
required to confer immunity’. 


2 Be sure of rapid response: 


When distemper virus is grown in the Jen-Sal canine kidney 
cell system and becomes Cytogen virus, its ability to invade 
the dog is also enhanced. Susceptible test animals success- 
fully withstood challenge with virulent virus as early as four’. ; 
days after vaccination with Cytogen’. 


> Be sure of maximum stability: 


Cytogen contains an exclusive stabilizing agent. With this 
stabilizer Cytogen virus has successfully protected dogs from 
virulent virus challenge after being artificially aged for a 
period equivalent to fourteen months of storage at room | 
temperature’. For even greater superiority Cytogen is held j 
well below freezing from the time it is produced until you 


Clinical and Research References: receive it. 
of of, Canine Dis- Cytogen is now available for immediate shipment from your 
Vet. Med. Vol” 5s, No Jen-Sal branch. Order now and “Be Cytogen Sure.” 
1960. 


2. Burgher, J. A., et al, The Immune Res Package: 10 — 1 dose vials, with diluent 
of Dogs io Distemper. Cornell Vet., Vol. 48, 
» 


3. Paton, I. M., et al, Progress in Distemper 
Immunization. Jen-Sal Small Animal Topics, 
August 1960. 

4. Pa Research, Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories. Unpublished Research Data. 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
General Offices: Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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